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“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avtuor or “CoMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETO. 





Cuapter IY. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“ Mapame est servie!” says Menga, half an hour later, opening my 
door, and putting her head in. 

“Do not go without me!” cries Sylvia, eagerly; “wait for me. 
Did you ever see anybody so silly as I? Iam trembling all over— 
like a leaf—feel !” 

“Lenore is not quite ready,” I say. 

“We will go without her,” rejoins Sylvia, quickly ; “why should 
not we? They will be more likely to speak to us if she is not by.” 

I shrug my shoulders. ‘I suppose one must begin to be civilized 
again,” continues my sister, holding out one plump and shapely arm 
for me to clasp a bracelet on. “It is astonishing how soon one gets 
out of the way of it! Certainly it is cold; but bundled up in a shawl 
one looks as if one had no more shape than the Tun of Heidelberg.” 

We descend. The few visitors are collecting in the hard-scrubbed 
salle @ manger round the snow-white table. 

“How my heart is beating!” says Sylvia, as we stand at the door 
about to enter; “look and see whether they are down yet.” 

I peep. “ Yes, there they are ;” and as ill-luck will have it, their 
places are next ours; you need not have taken off your shawl; they 
have both shawls, and the husband—what is his name ?—I never can 
recollect—Lascelles, is not it?—is in his greatcoat. There is no 
help for it; if we wish for food, we must go into the lion’s jaws to 
get it. As we approach it becomes evident to us that the fact of our 
presence has been previously revealed to the new-comers. As we 
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reach the table they just look up, and bow—gravely and slightly, it 
is true; but still they bow. Old Mrs. Scrope holds her little hooked 
nose—gently, not Jewishly hooked—rather more aloft than usual, 
gathers her shawl with a chilly gesture about her, and says across the 
table to her daughter : 

“JT wonder why they do not light the stove ?” 

Mr. Lascelles rises and shakes hands heartily, and says : 

“How are you? Deuced cold, is not it? How long have you 
been here ?” 

Everybody but Lenore is down; the little bourgeois German 
family—father, mother, two daughters, the mild and havering English 
old maid in noisome cameo brooch and hair bracelet, who spends her 
life in marauding about the Continent in virgin loveliness; the Can- 
tab, who has been climbing every high mountain in the neighbourhood, 
till all the skin is peeling off his blistered scarlet face—here they 
are, all of them, each eating soup, if you like to call it soup, after his 
several manner. It is weak and watery stuff enough, one would think, 
but apparently too strong for the German stomachs; at least having 
nearly finished their share, they call for hot water, pour some into 
their plates, and begin to ladle it up into their mouths. 

“T had better go and call Lenore,” I say aloud to Sylvia, purposely 
speaking the obnoxious name to see what effect it will produce. “I 
cannot think what has become of her.” 

As I speak she enters. As she comes hurriedly across the room 
with a sort of nervous defiance in her face, I look at her curiously, 
trying to see her as a stranger would. Surely there can be nothing 
very provocative of wrath—of conciliation, rather—in her altered 
look. Even to me, who have watched her daily, hourly, she seems ill, 
shrunken, drooped. How much more to them who have not seen her 
since—six months ago—she shone upon them in the healthy bloom of 
her delicate ripe beauty. Poor soul! now that her strength is gone 
and her fairness waned, can they be angry with her still? As they 
rather feel than see her approach, I am sensible of a sort of ladylike 
stiffening and drawing-up on the part of the two women. 

Mr. Lascelles is fully oceupied in making faces at his soup. The 
dead cut Sylvia predicted is imminent. As she slips into her seat, 
the only one left—one next Mrs. Lascelles—with eyes determinedly 
downcast, and an uneasy red look, half challenging, half deprecatory, 
on her face, curiosity gets the better of their dignity, and they both 
glance at her. I see them both start perceptibly. Yes, they have 
noticed it too. Alas! the change is too patent to escape the care- 
lessest, hostilest eye. With a sudden impulse they both bow, as they 
had bowed to us, slightly, unsmilingly, without the smallest attempt 
at cordiality, but still quite politely. 

“ Deuced cold, is not it?” says Mr. Lascelles, turning, with an air 
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of the greatest friendliness to Sylvia ; man-like, happily and sublimely 
ignoring the squabbles of his womankind; and, rubbing his hands, 
“when last I saw you, it was deuced cold too; we were as nearly as possi- 
ble snowed up on our way back to London—do you remember, Blanche?” 

At this happy allusion to our last merry meeting we all wax deeply, 
darkly, beautifully red. 

“Ts it always cold here?” asks Mrs. Lascelles, rushing hurriedly, 
and quite contrary to her original intention, as I feel, into conversa- 
tion with me. ; 

“Tt has been cold since we came, but we are hardly fair judges yet ; 
we have only been here a week; I am told that it is a remarkably 
healthy climate,” I answer, stiffly and tritely; my besetting sin 
always being a tendency to sink into an echo of Murray. 

“Tt has been arctic!” says Sylvia to her neighbour, with a plaintive 
up-casting of her eyes to his face, “ positively arctic! How I envy 
you your greatcoat !—nothing so pretty as beaver” (stroking it deli- 
cately); ‘naturally, we left all our furs behind us.” 

“One peculiarity of the climate,” say I, addressing everybody, in a 
monotonous recitative, “is, that meat killed in the autumn dries of 
itself in the course of the winter; it is considered an excellent thing 
for making blood, and looks like sausage.” 

“Ts not it too cold for you?” Mrs. Lascelles asks, pointedly ad- 
dressing her question to Lenore, and speaking with a compassionate 
inflection in her voice. 

Lenore blushes furiously. “For me!” she says, stammering, and 
looking surprised, “ for—for all of us; we all shiver.” 

No one makes any rejoinder. 

“Tt isa wonderful climate for consumption, I believe,” continues 
Lenore, speaking hurriedly and hesitatingly, as if not at all sure of 
the reception a speech from her may meet with. “A clergyman in 
the last stage came to St. Moritz last year, and is now quite re- 
covered ; not” (looking round with a nervous laugh) “ that that need 
be any great recommendation to any of us, I hope.” 

Again they look at her, with an unwilling startled pity in their 
healthy prosperous faces. The German father is dexterously whisking 
his beef gravy into his mouth on the blade of his knife, at the immi- 
nent risk of slitting his countenance from ear to ear; the Cantab is 
reluctantly turning his peeled nose and flayed cheeks to the old maid, 
who, gently blinking behind her spectacles, is addressing him. 

* * * * * * * 


“ A happy deliverance,” cries Sylvia, stretching herself on the sofa 
in our sitting-room, when at length we attain that haven, dinner being 
ended. “Nothing prostrates one so much as these little social ordeals ! 


Did you see how I cultivated the husband? I do not think they quite 
liked it.” 


sz 2 
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I am looking out of window, and contemplating Mr. Lascelles’ back, 
as he stands on the doorstep talking to Kolb, and banging his arms 
together like a cabman to keep them warm. I can feel, by the ex- 
pression of his shoulders, that he is for the third time remarking that 
“Tt is deuced cold.” 

“Tf he had his own way he would be always with us, in and out, 
in and out,” continues Sylvia; “one can foresee that. But no doubt 
he will not be Jet.” 

“ What a thing it is to be thin!” cries Lenore, with a rather bitter 
little laugh. “If I had been fat and well-liking they would have 
cut me dead. If I gain in favour in the same ratio in which I lose 
in flesh they will soon be thoroughly fond of me.” I turn from the 
window with a sigh at this speech. “There 7s something very affect- 
ing in having a thing like a bird’s claw held out to you, is not there ?” 
continues she, looking with a sort of pensive derision at her own hand, 
first opening it and then clenching it, to see how strongly the knuckles 
and bones start out. 

“Do not!” I say crossly. “I wish you would not !” 

“Tn books,” continues she, “ whenever people on their death-beds 
lift up their thin hands, or hold out their thin hands, one always 
begins to cry, don’t you know?” I laugh, but not very jocundly. 
“If they could hear the way in which I cough at night I am not 
sure that they would not kiss me,” says the young girl, with a sar- 
castic smile. 

“How extraordinarily like Charlie his sister is!” says Sylvia, sitting 
up on the sofa. “ What are you looking at, Jemima? Any new 
arrivals? Thoroughly bon genre they all look. Say what you will, 
blood must show.” 

“As the old maid said when her nose got red,” retorts Lenore. 

‘A plain likeness, of course,” pursues Sylvia, not deigning to heed 
this profane illustration. “Blanche Lascelles is too much of a p<ace- 
and-plenty-looking woman to please me—too redundant, don’t you 
know? I confess to liking to see people keep within bounds; but 
she is growing so enormously large, she will soon be all over 
everywhere.” 

“ Perhaps it is bon genre to spread,” says Lenore mockingly ; “ who 
knows ?” 

“She put me so much in mind of him that it was on the tip of my 
tongue to ask after him,” continues Mrs. Prodgers. 

“T am very glad it remained on the tip.” 

“T wish with all my heart he was here,” says Sylvia, continuing her 
monologue and yawning. “I wonder is there any chance of it? One 
abuses them when one has them, but certainly life—travelling life 
especially—is very ¢riste without a man.” 

“Do you wish it too, Lenore ?” I ask, walking over to where my 
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youngest sister is listlessly lying back in the one arm-chair that the 
room affords. 

“ How do I know ?” she answers in a tone of weary irritability. “I 
wish a hundred things one half of the day which I unwish the other 
half. No, certainly Ido not—not until I get my looks up again. 
Jemima” (gazing wistfully up at me), “ how long do you think it will 
be before I do?” 

“My dear, am I a prophet ?” I say very sadly, stroking her hair. 

“Evidently they thought me very much gone off, did not they *” 
she asks, with her eyes still fixed on my face, and a faint, a very faint 
hope of contradiction in her own. 

“ How do I know?” I reply evasively. “If they had thought so 
they would hardly have chosen me to confide it to.” 

“But they did,” returns she gently, shaking her head. “ As Sylvia 
says, one has one’s instincts.” (A moment’s silence.) “ Who was it?” 
she continues, with a melancholy smile; “ Madame du Barri, was not 
it, who said that she would rather be dead than ugly? Pah!” (with 
a shudder), “it would be very disagreeable to be either.” 


Carter Y. 


“The gods may release 
That they made fast; 
Thy soul shall have ease 
In thy limbs at the last; 
But what shall they give thee for life, sweet life, that is overpast ?” 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


AT least it is summer to-day; the sun says, “ Now it is my turn !” 
With his strong right hand he has swept the clouds away from 
the snow-peaks—away—away—anywhere ; he will have none of 
them. Those snow-peaks! They dazzle one so that one cannot look 
at them, save through blue spectacles. It makes one’s eyes drop 
water but to glance hastily at their shining magnificence. Oh happy 
consummation! it is too hot even for demz-saison dresses. 

“T think Kolb is very tyrannical!” says Sylvia, discontentedly. 
“‘What do I care about the waterfall, or the Mortiratsch glacier ? 
After all, when you have seen one glacier you have seen them all ; 
and though nobody can be fonder of scenery than I am, yet of course 
there are other things in the world ; I had much rather have stayed 
at home to-day and found out what the Scropes’ plans were.” 

We are all joggling along in a little chaise, drawn by a fat pony, 
which however is so far from us as to be almost out of sight, from 
the length of the traces—jiggling joggling along through Pontresina, 
between the green shuttered white houses; here and there a flourish 
of flowers—geraniums, cinerarias—out of their windows ; through the 
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upper village, and along the hot high road. On each side of us is 
the lovely riot of the meadow flowers ; they seem to have rushed out, 
all at once, and all together, to answer to their names at the roll-call 
of the spring sun. 

« At all events,” say I, laughing, “Mr. Lascelles cannot say that 
it is ‘deuced cold’ to-day. Pah! how apoplectic it makes one’s head! 
Oh for a good honest British cabbage-leaf to put in one’s hat!” 

“There is one comfort,” says Sylvia, pursuing her own thoughts, 
“and that is that there is no one they can become Jiés with, in our 
absence, and I should think that they were sociable sensible sort of 
people, who cordially hated their own society.” 

“Worse even than ours?” asks Lenore, with a cynical smile, from 
beneath the dusty little hood, under which she is leaning back. 

We leave the high road; we turn into a byway that leads to the 
glacier, leads through a company of larches. They have grown up, 
here and there among the great strewn stones, of every shape and size 
—lichen-grown, green, forbidding. By-and-by we have to say good- 
bye to our carriage; it can go no further; the road breaks off. 

“This is quite the most ¢riste festivity I ever assisted at,” Sylvia 
says plaintively, as we dawdle and loiter hotly along. 

“Bah ! how the midges bite! As a rule, no one is more independent 
of men’s society than I am, but in a case of this kind a man is indis- 
pensable to give a sort of impetus, a fillip, to the whole thing.” 

“Let us have luncheon,” say I, with my usual material view of 
things ; “eating always raises one’s spirits, and we can eat as well as 
if a regiment were looking on.” 

So we lunch on the short sward. The smooth smoke-coloured 
cattle are ringing their bells vigorously, as they browse near us, though 
what they eat the Lord only knows, unless they have a taste for 
yellow potentillas, sweet-scented daphne, and dry white bents. Kolb 
has stretched a mackintosh for us to sit on, and brought spiced beef 
that looks weirdly nasty, in sun-warmed slices, out of a marmot-skin 
bag; rolls, hard-boiled eggs. A bottle of Chateau Margot stands 
under a great rock, knee-deep in yellow violets. The glacier river, 
the Bernina, runs madly past us, hoarsely raving to its wide stone 
bed, in a torrent of dirty yellow-green-white. There we lie, couched 
comfortably as ruminating cattle, while at our elbows and feet the 
gentians open their blue eyes, bluer than any woman’s, deeper than 
any sapphire. 

“How pretty they would be in artificial!” Sylvia says, pensively 
plucking one. “A spray for the side of the head, you know, and 
another for the corsage ; I am afraid we are too far off for it to carry 
well, or I would send one to Foster's in a tin-box ; he will always copy 
any flower you send him, exactly.” 


“Perish the thought !” says Lenore, with a sort of lazy indignation, 
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laying her head down among a crowded little family of the yellow 
violets, under a great split rock. 

“Dark blue is not a good night-colour, however,” says Sylvia, still 
pursuing her own train of meditation. 

“How drowsy the river’s roar makes one!” I say, yawning, and 
burying my hot face in my out-stretched arms ; “if you two will not 
speak I shall be asleep in three minutes.” 

“ How hideous it is!” says Sylvia, dropping her gentian, and gazing 
with a sort of disgust at the tearing flood. “Glacier rivers always 
are. Did you ever see any thing so dirty in your life? It looks as if 
hundreds and thousands of washerwomen had been washing in it with 
myriads of cakes of soap !” 

After all we never reach the glacier. If luncheon has cheered it 
has also enervated us. We content ourselves with languidly strolling 
to the waterfall. Now we have reached it; now exertion is at an 
end; now we lie, lazy as lotus-eaters, on the dry warm herbage— 
scant, yet so sweet !—and gaze and listen, gaze and listen, for God 
knows how long, to the loud white beauty of the fall. Down it 
comes from the top of the low hill in one long snowy plunge; then a 
smooth sliding over the polished backs of the great stones; a curling 
of creamy wavelets; then another foamy leap in lightning and froth ; 
then a green pool, where the sun is holding dazzling mirrors, too 
bright to look at, to the pines’ dark faces. The long roar rings loud 
yet gentle in our ears, bringing to us a drowsy joy. Even Sylvia's 
grumblings are stilled—at least we no longer hear them, Lenore and 
I. We have climbed slowly and intermittently up the rocks to a little 
plateau, whence we can see the water’s chiefest plunge. Who can 
stop it? The air is full of its cold white powder; a great stone 
opposite is for ever wet with the cool damp dust drifted against its 
shining sides. Little lilac primulas confidently grow and bloom in its 
clefts. Oh torrents and hills and flowers, you make me drunk with 
beauty! What can be nobler than to watch the play of God’s imagi- 
nation in these silent places? 

With elbows deep sunk in gentians, and head on hand, we lie and 
lie and lie, till the sun is marching in all his afternoon heat and 
mellow glory through the pale turquoise sky. The pines above our 
heads smell divinely. There is no flower, however sweet, that has a 
better fragrance than that which the grave flowerless firs give out at 
the bidding of their master, the high June sun. For half-hours, hours 
—we know not which—neither of .us have spoken. My eyes have 
long been fixed on the little rainbow that the waterfall has caught 
and held fast, with its faint green and yellow and red, in her shining 
toils. Presently, and little by little, I cease to see the tender colours 
of the prism—I cease to hear the water's plunge and the pines’ low 
sigh ; I am asleep. Whether my doze is long or short, I do not know. 
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I imagine, however, that it is not very long ; but it is broken at last 
by a sharp exclamation from Lenore. 

“ What are you making such a noise about?” I cry, starting up and 
rubbing my eyes. “One may as well be killed as frightened to 
death——Charlie ! !!” 

Am I dreaming still? No; the waterfall’s voice has come back to 
my ears, and the pines’ woody fragrance to my nostrils. Providence 
has granted Sylvia’s prayer—for a prayer it was ; at least, it fulfilled 
the hymn’s definition of prayer : 


“Prayer is the heart’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed.” 


There he stands, three paces from me, among the juniper bushes, solid 
and real, in the loose and untinted clothes that summer Britons love— 
stands there in all the stalwart deep-coloured beauty of his manhood. 
Providence has sent us a man “to give the whole thing a fillip.” 
Lenore has risen to her feet and is facing him. Their hands are not 
touching, neither are they speaking, only they are looking at one 
another long and dumbly. Embarrassment at the recollected hos- 
tility of their last parting is tying Lenore’s tongue, as I feel; but 
what is it that is giving that look of silent painful wonder to Scrope’s 
face ? 


“Why are you looking so hard at me?” she says at last, in a low 
voice, with a tremulous asperity. “Is there anything odd about ime? 
Do not you know that it is not good manners to look so hard at any 


“ T—I—beg your pardon,” he says, stammering. ‘“I—I—did not 
mean—you see, it is so long since I have seen” 

I have scrambled to my feet and shaken the illicit noonday sleep 
from my eyes. “Charlie!” I ery a second time, coming forward ; 
and not being a person with any great command of language, I add 
nothing to the pertinent brevity of this observation. 

He turns, and takes my ready hand in the cool, familiar, brotherly 
clasp with which, in their day, so many good and handsome men have 
honoured me, and for which I have never felt the least grateful to 
them. “Did not you know I was coming?” he asks; “did not they 
tell you?” 

“ Not they!” reply I, laughing. “To let you into a secret, we are not 
quite on confidential terms—rather en délicatesse, as you may say. I 
dare say they thought we were not good enough to be told such a piece 
of news—that it would exhilarate us too much.” 

‘‘They were nearly right there, I think,” says Sylvia, to whom, 
being a little lower down, the answer to her prayer has been first 
vouchsafed. “It is never my way, as a rule, to make people con- 
ceited—men especially ; I am sure they are bad enough, without one’s 
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helping them ; but certainly, if one wishes to know how thoroughly 
to appreciate a friend one must come to the Engadin.” 

“You are glad to see me, then ?” he says, stretching out his hand 
to her too, with a broad eager smile. The question seems addressed 
to Sylvia, but his eyes seek Lenore. “Truly, honestly, without figure 
of speech? You know I had my doubts.” 

“A perfectly unjustifiable question,” returns Sylvia, giving her 
head a little playful jerk. “ We totally decline to answer it, do not 
we, Jemima ?” 

“ And you ?” he says, impulsively, stooping over Lenore and lower- 
ing his voice a little. 

She has sat down again, and,'leaning on her elbow, is listlessly pick- 
ing a bit of daphne to pieces: the little treacherous colour that his first 
sudden coming had sent into her cheeks ebbing quickly out of them 
again. 

“TI!” (with a little start). ‘Oh, of course—yes, I think so—I sup- 
pose so—why should not I be?” 

Her eyes are lifted to his; they mean to be kindly, but they have 
of late got a settled look of weary nonchalance, that they could not, if 
they would, put away. 

“What have you been doing to her?” he says, leading me a little 
away from the others, on pretence of looking over the slender plank 
bridge that crosses the fall, grasping my arm, and staring with an 
angry painful vehemence into my face. “They told me she was so 
altered that I should not know her again—not know her again !”— 
(with an accent of scorn)—‘“ she would have to be altered indeed 
before that could come to pass. I thought they only said it to set me 
against her; that was why I followed you. I could not wait. My 
God! she 7s changed” (loosing my arm, and clenching his own hands 
together). “I could not have believed that any one, any young strong 
person, cowld be so changed in five months.” 

I do not answer, for the excellent reason that I cannot. My throat 
is choked, and my silent tears drop on the bridge rail and into the 
emerald pool beneath. One must love something. I have not had 
many people to love in my time; nobody very good, or that loved me 
much ; and for want of them I love Lenore. I suppose he thinks that 
my speechlessness comes from callous indifference. 

“You have taken no care of her,” he continues, harshly ; “ you have 
not looked after her. When did she ever look after herself? You— 
who are so much older than she that one would have thought that you 
would have been like a mother to her.” 

He stops abruptly. She of whom we speak has risen and followed us. 

“You are talking about me,” she says, slightly smiling. “ Yes; 
you both look guilty! what are you saying? No, I do not care to 
hear ; nothing very interesting, I dare say.” 
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So saying, she saunters slowly away again. 

“You are no wiser than you were; I see that,” I remark, dashing 
away my tears, and trying to smile when we are again alone. 

“You are mistaken,” he answers, with eager quickness; “I am 
perfectly cured—perfectly ; and when one is once thoroughly cured of 
a complaint of this sort one does not sicken again. If I had not been 
sure of that I would not have come near you: I would have put the 
width of all Europe between us.” 

I shake my head in a silent scepticism. 

“See,” he cries, earnestly, “do you remember how I used to 
tremble all over if my hand touched hers ?—how I grew redder than 
any lobster if she spoke to me? Do I tremble now ?” (stretching out 
his right hand to me)—“ am I red ?” 

Still I am silent. 

“ Do you hear ?” he asks, impatiently. 

“ Yes,” I answer, drily, “I hear. 
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The Campaigns of Vapoleon 3. 
EGYPT AND MARENGO. 


—_—— 


Ir is not our purpose to review in detail Napoleon’s famous campaign 
in the East. If his real object in that expedition was to attempt to 
reach India through Egypt, to pass to the Euphrates from the Nile, 
and, imitating the march of Alexander the Great, to traverse the 
southern deserts of Persia in the hope of attaining the banks of the 
Indus, the design is a remarkable illustration of the passionate and 
extravagant ambition which sometimes mastered that powerful mind, 
and of which the results were seen in the disasters of Moscow. It is 
impossible to suppose that such an enterprise, undertaken with a small 
European force, could have ended in aught but calamitous failure ; 
and another project ascribed to Napoleon, an advance through Syria 
on Constantinople, and thence through ‘l'urkey on the Adriatie, 
reaching France by Germany or Northern Italy, appears to be equally 
a chimera. 

Weare, however, by no means satisfied that Napoleon contemplated 
schemes of the kind as practicable and immediate objects ; and if the 
campaign of 1812 was hardly less perilous and gigantic it must be 
recollected that at that period he had the whole of Western Europe 
at his back, whereas in 1798 he commanded only forty thousand 
soldiers. Nor do the campaigns of Egypt and Syria illustrate with 
peculiar distinctness the characteristics of the Napoleonic strategy. In 
the selection, indeed, of Alexandria as the base of the operations of the 
French we see the insight of a true commander; and the General of 
1796 reappears in the battle of the Pyramids and the march on Cairo. 
But the expedition was in the main only a huge raid by a European 
force in a territory ill provided with defences; it did not bring on a 
collision between well organised and disciplined armies; and in @ 
military point of view its chief interest is that it signally exhibited 
the tactical importance of a peculiar mode of infantry formation. It 
was clearly proved at the battle of the Pyramids that well placed 
squares of steady footmen could successfully resist any good cavalry ; 
and the example then given was nobly illustrated in many memorable 
fields of fame against the bravest horsemen of France by the stubborn 
and enduring British infantry. In one respect, however, the descent 
on Egypt teaches a lesson not to be lightly forgotten by thoge in- 
trusted with the defence of England; it shows how idle is the asser- 
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tion that our fleets must necessarily repel invasion, and that no hostile 
army can reach our shores. Napoleon traversed the Mediterranean 
with not less than five hundred sail; and, after delaying to seize Malta, 
landed an army of forty thousand men with perfect safety near Alex- 
andria, and in a few weeks overran Egypt. During all this time Nelson 
was warned that the French fleet was destined for the East; yet, not- 
withstanding the greatest exertions, he missed it completely, and was 
far away when the disembarkation was successfully made. A formid- 
able armament, it was thus shown, might elude at sea the greatest of 
sailors; and though the French fleet was ultimately destroyed this 
did not prevent the conquest of Egypt. His good fortune on this 
occasion unquestionably encouraged Napoleon in his celebrated project 
to invade England in 1804-5; and the enterprise points a serious 
moral not to be forgotten by English statesmen. 

Passing by, then, the expedition to the East, we turn to the cam- 
paign of 1800, the most dramatic and one of the most dazzling of the 
exhibitions of Napoleon’s power; one too that illustrates in the 
gfandest manner his extraordinary skill in stratagem and his mastery 
of a given theatre of war, and yet not so faultless as the achievements 
of 1796-97. Before however we examine this campaign, we must 
glance briefly at the position of France and of her adversaries before 
it began, in order to appreciate rightly the nature of Napoleon’s situa- 
tion and the value of the profound calculations by which he shattered 
the victorious Coalition and founded the empire on the plains of Marengo. 
Notwithstanding the triumphs of 1796-7, and the armed truce which 
for a time followed, the conflict between the French Revolution and 
the great powers of Europe soon broke out afresh ; and stimulated 
by the rapacious ambition and domineering spirit of the Directory, by 
the perfidy of Austria, and the tragedy of Rastatt, it quickly arrayed 
the Continent in arms from Brittany to the Straits of Messina. In 
1799, when the best general and army of the Republic were detained 
without hope of release in Egypt, France was compelled to confront 
the league of England, Austria, Russia, and Naples, and her efforts, 
being no longer guided by genius, were destined to meet calamitous 
failure, though those of her foes were not more wise. If, indeed, we 
would rightly estimate the superiority of Napoleon’s talents we have 
only to contrast his strategy in 1796 with that of both the belli- 
gerents three years afterwards—a conspicuous example of false concep- 
tions and of blind adherence to obsolete routine. The French armies 
were disseminated upon an immense line from Holland to Naples, 
guarding the Rhine, Switzerland, the Po, and the Adige, and they 
occupied the south of the Italian peninsula, in direct contravention of 
the views repeatedly expressed by Napoleon and proved to be right 
by notable exploits. Covering thus, in accordance with old maxims, 
the approaches of a vast extent of territory, they were at every point 
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exceedingly weak ; and had a commander of the first order had complete 
control of the forces against them he might have easily defeated them 
in detail, invaded France, and not improbably taken Paris and over- 
thrown the Directory. But the chiefs of the Coalition were divided, 
its armies were scattered over distances nearly corresponding to the 
positions of the French and were brought irregularly into the field; 
and above all, against the advice of that sound strategist the Archduke 
Charles, the main efforts of the principal masses were directed ‘against 
the mountain barrier of Switzerland, exactly the strongest point along 
the whole front of their antagonist’s defences. Notwithstanding, how- 
ever, these faulty dispositions, the forces of the Allies were so great 
and the arrangements of the French so defective, that at no period 
except 1793 had France been placed in such grave peril. The attack 
from the north, indeed, failed; and Massena was with difficulty able 
to roll back the hordes of Suwaroff which swarmed against him through 
the passes of the Alps, and to guard successfully the Swiss frontier. 
But everywhere else the Allies were victorious, and greater energy 
was only needed to have made their triumph complete and final. The 
army of Jourdan was driven from the Rhine, uncovering Alsace and 
Franche Comté; and Italy was altogether lost, the fatal division lof 
the French forces enabling Suwaroff to cut them in two, and to win 
the great battles of the Trebbia and Novi. By the close of 1799 the 
eastern frontier of France was dangerously exposed; the Austrians 
with one hundred and twenty thousand men, forcing back a beaten 
and superior force on Nice and the Riviera of Genoa, had their out- 
posts near the stream of the Var, and a double invasion seemed immi- 
nent across the Rhine and into Provence. 

Such at this period was the condition of France, and it can hardly 
be doubted that if the Coalition had ventured upon a winter campaign 
the Republic would have been overrun and vanquished. The danger 
from abroad was also increased by disunion, strife, and distress at 
home, for La Vendée had again proved insurgent ; the factions which 
rent the country asunder had become more fierce and reckless than 
ever ; the public government of the Directory, discredited by repeated 
defeats, had no hold on the heart of the nation; and while a vigorous 
and trusted dictator was required to replenish the weakened army, to 
place at its head the best commander, and to create new means to 
prolong the contest, the state had fallen into impotent hands, which 
squandered or abused its revenues and allowed it to sink into ruin and 
bankruptcy. It was at this juncture that the commanding genius 
whose hand and brain had already exercised such a decisive influence 
on the fortunes of France re-appeared suddenly on the scene, and, 
seconded by the enthusiasm of the people and the hesitations and 
delays of the Allies, seized the reins of power in his energetic grasp, 
and within a few months transformed the situation and placed the 
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Repablic out of the reach of danger. It is not our intention to com- 
ment on the acts of Napoleon at this crisis; but we may say that his 
return from Egypt was anything but the treacherous desertion which 
it has been characterised by some writers, and that the usurpation of 
the 18th Brumaire in all probability saved France; and though we 
should not think of comparing the ambitious selfishness of Bonaparte 
to the pure and noble patriotism of Washington, it must not be for- 
gotten that the conduct by which the First Consul became Dictator 
was unquestionably in the national interest, and was welcomed by a 
popular acclaim not only unanimous but justly sincere. The brief 
respite allowed to Napoleon enabled him to settle the country in fact, 
to call out its marvellous resources, to fix his government on a stable 
basis, to reorganise the French armies, and to restore the sinking 
national credit ; and before the spring of 1800 France showed a for- 
midable front to her enemies. Invoking the patriotism of a brave 
race, rallying around him men of all parties, and making a firm and 
skilful hand felt in every department of the state, Napoleon had 
nearly pacified La Vendée, had sent a powerful force towards the 
Rhine, and strengthened the ports on the Italian seaboard, and he was 
already meditating the combinations by which he hoped to defeat the 
Allies and drive them from their menacing positions. Power, hope, 
confidence, and even wealth, returned to France as if by enchantment ; 
so wonderful has always been the influence on that elastic and ardent 
race of a really great and able ruler who knows how to evoke its 
energies ; and the prospects of the Republic, ere long brightened by 
the defection from the Coalition of Russia, disgusted at the ambition 
of Austria and the signal defeat of Suwaroff at Zurich. ‘The state,” 
wrote Napoleon, “had been in its death agony; but now France 
seemed born again. ‘Thirty millions of Frenchmen waited around 
their chief, and strong with the strength of mutual confidence, offered 
to the world the spectacle of the Hercules of Gaul, armed with his 
elub, and prepared to crush those who struck at his freedom and 
independence.” 

During the first months of 1800 both sides proposed to revive the 
eontest, and the exertions of the victorious Coalition were perhaps not 
less than those of Napoleon. At the end of March the Allies had 
about four hundred thousand men on foot, and of these nearly two 
hundred and fifty thousand were ready for operations in the field, 
which, it was expected, would conclude the war. The general scheme 
of the Coalition was to make their principal effort on that part of the 
theatre where they had already made such progress; and for that 
purpose, with Piedmont and Lombardy, as bases of operations, in their 
power, to invade I’rance on the seaboard of Provence, contenting 
themselves on other points to stand mainly on the defensive, and to 
observe or repel theirenemy. With this object they divided their forces 
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into two great and distinct masses, each separated from the other by 
the broad barrier of Switzerland, with its mountain ranges still in the 
possession of their foe, and each intended to act independently. The 
first of these was the Austrian army, not less than one hundred and 
twenty thousand strong, and in a state of excellent military efficiency, 
which had been so successful the year before, and which already ap- 
proached the Var, its main divisions being stationed along the French 
Alps and in the valley of the Po. This army, under the command of 
Melas—a gallant and as yet a victorious chief—was to assail Genoa 
and the Riviera, to dislodge, and if possible overwhelm, the weak 
French force which, with Massena at its head, still held the slip of 
seaboard between the first Apenines and the French position ; and 
then, leaving detachments in Italy to cover the communications with 
the Adige, it was to cross the Var, and co-operating with an English 
column thrown upon the coast, it was to march triumphantly into the 
interior of France, and having destroyed Marseilles and Toulon, to 
advance northward into Languedoc and Dauphiny. This attack, it 
was thought, would be decisive, though the circuit to be traversed 
was great, and was in fact beset with formidable obstacles; but as 
Massena had not more than forty thousand or fifty thousand men, to 
a great extent demoralised and worn out, the Allies anticipated no 
serious difficulties. Meanwhile, however, it was necessary to guard 
the Rhine and the frontiers of Austria from possible invasion on the 
part of the French, and the second main army of the Coalition was 
destined to accomplish this purpose. That army, about one hundred 
thousand strong, but hardly so good as that of Melas, was entrusted 
to the care of Marshal Kray, one of the best officers of the empire, 
and held the verge of Baden and Wiirtemberg, covering the Black 
Forest and the valley of the Danube, and parting Alsace and Franche 
Comté, but divided by Switzerland and the Alps from the great force 
which was to debouch from Piedmont. The army of Kray, however, 
was to stand chiefly on the defensive, to prevent the enemy from 
passing the Rhine, or to throw him back should he effect the passage ; 
and it was deemed in sufficient strength for this object. The great 
stroke of the Coalition was to be delivered in Provence by Melas, and 
to this everything else was to be secondary. 

This plan of the Allied campaign, Napoleon remarks in his ‘ Com- 
mentaries,’ was open to three decisive objections. In the first place, 
the Austrian army on the frontier of Germany was too weak to 
oppose the force which it might be expected the French would 
muster upon the Rhine; and as it was easier to invade Austria by 
the short route of the valley of the Danube than it was to enter and 
attack France by the circuitous way across the Var, a single defeat in 
Baden and Wiirtemberg might expose Vienna and break up the 
Coalition. In the second place, the attack by the Var on Provence 
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was a perilous operation, and did not promise decisive results; it 
could not be attempted with a hope of success so long as Massena 
held the Riviera ; it led the Allies’ army far from its base into a difficult, 
broken, and intricate country ; and after all, it could hardly end in 
important success under any circumstances. And in the third 
place—the capital point—the Allies forgot, in preparing their scheme, 
that France retained possession of Switzerland, projecting like a 
huge natural bastion between Germany and Italy on either side; 
and accordingly, that if the French armies were once concentrated 
within this space, they might be able to debouch upon the flank and 
the rear of their adversaries as they advanced from Baden and Pied- 
mont, and so involye them in ruinous disaster. Napoleon’s plan was 
guided by a thorough perception of these mistakes and by a resolution 
to turn them to account; and had he, alone and wholly, directed the 
operations that ensued, he would probably have annihilated the two 
Allied armies. As the frontier of Germany was, in his language, 
“ the predominant one upon the theatre,” he placed upon it his prin- 
cipal force; and Moreau was given about one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, the best and most disciplined troops of France, to 
confront Kray on the Upper Rhine. This powerful army, in every 
respect superior to that opposed to it, was, according to Napoleon’s 
intentions, to move rapidly along the northern verge of Switzerland 
behind the screen of the Rhine, and crossing the river at Schaff- 
hausen, to cut off and overwhelm the Austrians thrown forward in 
the defiles of the Black Forest, and then to detach across the St. 
Gothard a wing to aid the First Consul in Italy ; and had Moreau 
been equal to his task this strategy would almost certainly have 
made him master of Ulm and Vienna. Massena meanwhile, in the 
Riviera, was to hold Melas tenaciously in check, to try to bar the 
passage of the French Alps, to hang upon the flanks of the Austrians 
should they approach the Var in force; and as this again—the 
memorable scene of the first exploits of 1796—afforded numerous 
positions for defence, Napoleon hoped that his trusted lieutenant 
would at least save Provence from insult, and thence that he would 
gain what was wanted, time. While however the campaign should 
have thus opened on the Rhenish frontier and the Riviera, Napoleon 
had matured a decisive operation, which, to be conducted by himself, 
should completely change the military situation, and baffle and 
confound the Coalition. Availing himself of the vantage-ground 
afforded by the possession of Switzerland, he would draft an army 
into that tract, and moving it behind the barrier of the Alps, he 
would descend from their heights on the Italian plains, and falling 
upon the rear of Melas, engaged in his attack on Provence, he would 
defeat and crush the amazed Austrian, cut him off from his communi- 
cations and base, and so gain extraordinary success. ‘To be effectual, 
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however, this great stroke should be delivered suddenly and as a 
surprise; and accordingly the preparation and the march of the 
army intended to debouch from the Alps should be, if possible, kept 
concealed. 

Such were the plans of the antagonist commanders, and they stand 
in strange and remarkable contrast. Catching at the advantage that 
seemed in their way, but not comprehending as a whole the character 
of the theatre of war or the proper distribution of their forces, the 
Allies resolved on invading Provence, forgetting that the operation was 
difficult, that it separated Melas entirely from Kray, that it involved 
an immense circuitous movement, and that it might terminate in dis- 
aster could the French descend on their rear in Italy. Again, by 
stationing Kray in Baden and Wiirtemberg with an inferior army, 
they courted an attack in the valley of the Danube, the avenue to the 
centre of the Austrian monarchy ; and should an attack from this side 
succeed—and the probabilities were in its favour, the French, having 
the power of falling from Switzerland on the flanks of the Austrians 
and Melas being at a great distance—what would become of the 
attempt to cross the Var and penetrate into the south of France? 
The whole scheme, Napoleon has remarked, was founded on radically 
false conceptions, and he has recorded that its inherent faults were the 
essential cause of the reverses that followed. The plan of Napoleon, on 
the other hand, though extremely difficult of execution, was scientific and 
grand alike; availing himself of the projecting position of Switzer- 
land, which would introduce his army into the centre of the operations 
of the Allies, he calculated on throwing, from both sides of the Alps, a 
force on the flank and rear of his foes; and while Moreau cut off Kray, 
and anticipated him on the way to Vienna, the First Consul would swoop 
down on Italy, screened to the last moment by the Alpine ranges, and 
would surround Melas in Lombardy and Piedmont. This project is one 
of the finest specimens of perhaps the chief of Napoleon’s excellences : 
his skill in interpreting the theatre of war and selecting the main 
strategic points on which to operate with decisive effect; and though 
the French armies in this campaign were, on the whole, less strong 
than their enemies, we have little doubt, as we said before, that had 
they been under his sole direction these victories would have amazed 
Europe. The execution, however, of Napoleon’s scheme was, we 
have seen, an arduous task ; and the great difficulty was to conceal the 
concentration and the movement of the force which was to issue from 
the Alps in the rear of Melas, and to enable it with its varied material 
to cross the mountain barrier with speed and safety. Napoleon’s 
arrangements for this purpose display his extraordinary skill in 
stratagem and his great powers of military organisation. The first 
thing was to deceive the Allies as to the preparations he was matur- 
ing, and with this object he drew together a mass of conscripts and 
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veterans at Dijon, and announcing that this was his “ army of reserve,” 
attracted to it the whole attention of the agents and emissaries of the 
Coalition. Meantime, secretly and by many routes, he collected from 
the north and west of France the elements of the force with which he 
intended to strike the decisive blow, and, while he remained in person 
at St. Cloud, he moved it gradually to the Swiss frontier. Immense 
preparations were simultaneously made for transporting a considerable 
army, with the needful supplies, at Lausanne and Geneva, but care 
was taken that it should be given out that these were intended for 
Moreau’s troops, already massed on the Upper Rhine. Towards the 
close of April 1800 an army of forty thousand men, completely pro- 
vided with all appliances required to make a long march through a 
difficult country and across mountains, was gathered together behind 
the Jura, and the Allies appear not to have even known that any such 
force was in existence. 

Before this time hostilities had begun in that part of the theatre 
where the Allies expected to gain complete success. On the 6th of 
April Melas had crossed the mountain ranges which divide Piedmont 
from the narrow seaboard of the Riviera, and had fallen on the French 
with greatly superior forces. Napoleon had directed Massena either 
to hold Genoa with the mass of his troops, and so to threaten the rear 
of the Austrians should they try to approach the French frontier, or 
else to guard the positions which cover Nice; but his lieutenant had 
ill understood his orders, and the French army, scattered along the 
coast line, was cut in two by the enemy’s attack, the left, under Suchet, 
retreating towards the Var, the centre and right, commanded by 
Massena, thrown back on Genoa and the adjoining district. Melas had 
thus struck an important blow, and he advanced boldly in imposing 
strength to destroy the isolated wing of Massena, and then, sweeping 
Suchet before him, to penetrate into the territory of the Republic. 
But though Massena was not a great strategist he was a chief of 
extraordinary tenacity and vigour. Availing himself of the admirable 
positions afforded by the hills around Genoa, he repeatedly beat the 
Austrians back; and his resistance was so stubborn that at last Melas, 
despairing to crush him, resolved to invest and blockade Genoa, and 
having thus shut Massena up, to turn against Suchet and cross the 
Var. Ott, with about sixty thousand men, co-operating with an English 
fleet seaward, was accordingly left to besiege Genoa and to starve its 
defenders into a surrender, while Melas, leaving considerable detach- 
ments to observe Piedmont and his communications, pressed forward 
with his main force along the Riviera to attack Suchet. That general, 
however, making good use of the excellent positions that lay in his 
way, was only very slowly forced back, while Massena, having converted 
Genoa into a huge fortress and entrenched camp, held Ott at bay, and 
roused his troops and the citizens to a desperate resistance ; and the 
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result was that it was the 11th of May before Melas had entered Nice, 
and that nothing like decisive success was yet attained by the Austrian 
army. Meantime, during the last days of April, Massena had crossed 
the Rhine with superior forces, and, gradually driving back Kray, had 
defeated him in one or two engagements, had compelled him to retreat 
upon Ulm, and had thus been able to detach a wing through Southern 
Bavaria to pass the St. Gothard, and then, according to the plan 
agreed on, to be in communication with the First Consul, as he 
descended from the Alps upon Italy. These operations were con- 
cluded by about the 25th of May, and they partly accomplished 
Napoleon’s projects, though they fell far short of the complete success 
which the French army might have achieved. Instead, however, of 
advancing from Switzerland, of passing the Rhine in force at Schaff- 
hausen, and of so falling on the flank and rear of Kray and cutting 
him off from Ulm and Vienna, Massena, fearful of so bold an operation, 
had traversed the Rhine at a variety of points, had attacked Kray for 
the most part in front, and had given him time to retreat from a situa- 
tion which might have been fatal, thus abandoning Napoleon’s 
masterly combination. The difference between the strategy of a great 
master and a second-rate chief has been seldom more clearly illus- 
trated ; and it should be added that Massena’s movements were really 
far more perilous to his army than those projected by the First Consul. 
While Melas was thus advancing on Provence, detained by Massena 
and Suchet, and Kray, retreating before Moreau, was yielding Bavaria 
to the French, an immense and ever-increasing distance completely 
dividing the Allied masses, Napoleon had prepared the decisive opera- 
tion by which his army was to cross the Alps and to fall like a 
torrent on the rear of Melas. The First Consul left Paris on the 
6th of May, and on the 13th reviewed a detachment from the martial 
arrays which by this time had formed on the Swiss frontier, and held 
the country between the Jura, Mount Cenis, and the Lake of Geneva. 
Forty thousand men, with about one hundred guns, had been thus 
collected and moved to the Alps without attracting the enemy’s atten- 
tion, and this force had only to pass the range to find itself in the 
plains of Italy and to strike terror into the Allied counsels. The 
principal mass, about thirty thousand strong, had been concentrated 
in the valley of the Rhone, where it falls into the Lake of Geneva, 
and it was to cross by the Great St. Bernard; another column of 
about five thousand men marching by the smaller mountain of that 
name; and a third passing by Mount Cenis, in order to make a 
demonstration in Turin and to deceive Melas as long as possible. 
This great movement was to be combined with that of the column 
of Moreau’s troops detached from Bavaria by the St. Gothard, so that 
the whole French army should debouch into Piedmont about the 
same time ; and the Great St. Bernard had been selected as the route 
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of the principal mass, because it was the easiest of access from the 
Lake of Geneva, and it would throw the bulk of Napoleon’s forces by 
a short march on the rear of Melas. From the 16th to the 19th of 
May the French columns were in motion, toiling on the mighty 
mountain barriers that divided them from the northern feeders of the 
Po, those icy and unvisited solitudes echoing with the crash and 
tumult of war, and unable, as it were, to keep back the host that 
daringly invaded their awful precincts. The historical artist may 
describe the wonder and majesty of the spectacle ; but the military 
student will rather realise how admirably the enterprise was designed, 
with what forethought means had been taken to move and transport 
the impedimenta of the army, and how the peril and difficulties of the 
passage had been rendered as little as possible. By the 19th of May 
the main French column, having safely descended the Great St. Ber- 
nard, had reached the valley of the Dora Baltea and was making 
southernly towards the Po, when it was suddenly stopped by a formid- 
able obstacle, which seemed for a moment likely to baffle the whole 
enterprise of the First Consul. This was the little hill fort of Baco, 
which commanded the valley at a point where it was closed by moun- 
tains on either side; and as it was impregnable by assault, it com- 
pletely arrested the invaders’ march and for some time paralysed their 
efforts. That this important obstacle should have been unknown 
does little credit to the French staff, never celebrated for its attention 
to details, however intelligent and energetic; and certainly it was one 
of the few mistakes of the First Consul in this campaign. The fort 
was ultimately passed by an ingenious stratagem; and on the 22nd 
the advanced guard of the French—the defiles of the Alps left in 
their rear—had debouched in force under Lannes, and had made 
good its way into Piedmont. 

While Napoleon was thus descending from the Alps to fall on the 
rear of the Allied army, Ott was continuing the blockade of Genoa 
and Melas had fought his way to the Var. Massena however, in 
sore straits, and suffering the increasing pressure of famine, held out 
stubbornly, resolved not to surrender his charge till the last moment, 
and breathing his indomitable resolution into his soldiers and the 
citizens alike; and Suchet, defending with great skill the difficult 
approaches to Provence, made almost impassable by his engineers, 
still kept the Austrians out of France. The continual fighting in the 
Riviera, and the fatigues and privations it entailed, had considerably 
weakened the forces of Melas, without as yet giving him a correspond- 
ing gain ; and it is said that he lost twenty-five thousand men in his 
operations against Massena and Suchet, so ill-conceived was the 
scheme of the Coalition. Meantime, about the 18th of May, Melas 
seems to have heard for the first time that a French army was cross- 
ing the Alps; but as he would not believe the report that it was 
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anything like a powerful force, he kept Ott in his former position, 
and left his lieutenant, Elsnitz, on the Var, returning, however, into 
Piedmont, with ten thousand men under his own command, in order 
to obtain news of the enemy. While these false movements—the 
result of miscalculations and hesitation—were being accomplished, 
Napoleon's army had advanced, and Lannes had moved towards the 
Po at Chivasso, the main column being in the rear, while the column 
which had passed by the Little St. Bernard was marching down the 
Stura and the Orca, and that directed by Mont Cenis was threatening 
to debouch from the hills at Susa. These converging operations of 
the French, designed to mask Napoleon’s intentions, which aimed 
steadily at the Allied rear, seemed to show that Turin would be 
attacked ; and Melas also had arrived at that capital on the 25th or 
26th of May, drew around it all the troops he could collect from his 
nearest detachments in Piedmont, including the men he had brought 
from the Var, and placing his main force on the road to Susa prepared 
to offer his enemy battle. Napoleon’s demonstration at Turin, how- 
ever, had never been anything but a feint, planned to deceive the 
Austrian commander, and to detain him in a recess of Piedmont; so 
when the First Consul was assured that Melas was halting at Turin 
he marched rapidly with the bulk of his army across the Tecia and the 
Ticino to Milan, leaving Lannes with a few troops only to observe 
Melas and cover the movement. ‘The French also had already de- 
feated in a variety of combats weak Austrian columns, which had 
endeavoured to retard their progress ever since they had emerged 
from the Alps, routed on the Ticino a larger force, and drove it away 
with heavy loss, and on the 2nd of June made their entry into Milan 
and occupied the rich plains of Lombardy. The army which had 
descended from the Alps was thus brought into communication with 
the head of the column which, under Moncey, had already left the 
St. Gothard behind ; and within a few days sixty thousand French- 
men, drawn together by a masterly combination, would, in the hands 
of the First Consul, threaten the flank and rear of the Allied forces, 
whatever direction they might take. LZven now—augury of impend- 
ing triumph—the French had seized, at Pavia and elsewhere, the vast 
magazines and depots on one of the main lines of the Austrian 
communications. 

The military student will not fail to notice the skill of Napoleon in 
these movements and the grandeur of his strategic conceptions. By 
detaching a column to pass by Mont Cenis and making a feint upon 
Chivasso, while he kept the bulk of his army behind, he detained the 
Austrian chief at Turin and blinded him as to his real purpose; and 
he thus gained time for the difficult march from Eastern Piedmont 
into Lombardy—a march necessary to his projects, but involving the 
passage of two rivers and uncovering his only line of retreat until he 
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had come abreast of the St. Gothard. ‘The highest proof of his 
talents, however, was the direction at this juncture of his operations 
upon Milan. An ordinary general would have seized the opportunity 
of attacking Melas at Turin, and having defeated him, would have 
directly pressed forward to the relief of Massena, whose position at 
Genoa was almost desperate. But, as Napoleon has ably argued, a 
movement of this kind would have been far from safe, and in any 
-event would have certainly left the line of the Austrian retreat open ; 
and so, adhering to his original plan, he turned aside to march into 
Lombardy, convinced that he would succeed in reaching the com- 
munications and rear of Melas, and that true strategy required him 
to effect his junction with Moncey and his corps before undertaking a 
decisive advance. This reasoning shows the great captain ; and the 
march on Milan, it should be added, ought to have relieved Massena 
at once—though in the event it did not do so—because it ought to 
have induced the Austrians, whose communications were being seized, 
to draw off from Genoa without delay, even though the prize was 
within their grasp. From his position in Lombardy the First Consul 
made preparations for forcing the retreat of Melas and his lieutenants 
from Piedmont and the Riviera, still held by them, and for gaining 
the complete success which had been the object of all his efforts. 
After the arrival of Moncey and his reinforcements he had about 
sixty thousand men and a hundred and fifty guns, and he proceeded 
to arrange them so as to hem in his antagonists on all sides and to 
throw a sufficient force on their path should they endeavour to assail 
and break through the iron meshes he was circling round them. For 
his purpose it was not enough to have fallen on the communications 
of Melas; he desired to prevent his return to the Adige and to 
annihilate or imprison his army. With this object he placed about 
thirty-five thousand men between the southern bank of the Po and 
the hills which turned northward from the Apennines and close in a 
narrow neck of country between Stradella and Montebello, this body 
thus completely intercepting the main Austrian line of retreat by 
Tarlana and Piacenza. ‘The rest of his forces, twenty-five thousand 
strong, were stationed upon the Ticino and the Adda, barring the 
routes on the northern bank of the Po by which the Austrians might 
try to open a passage from Piedmont to the Mincio, and so extri- 
cate their imperilled army. The Po had been bridged at many points, 
and as the whole French army could quickly concentrate, Napoleon 
calculated that, under his direction, it would suffice, though unequal 
in force to that which might be collected against it, to interdict escape 
to enemies already partly demoralised by defeat and placed in a very 
critical position. The arrangement of the French army was per- 
fected about the Sth of June, and like a net it lay ready to entangle 
its adversary in its folds. 
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Meantime the veteran Austrian chief, surprised and anxious, but 
mot discouraged, had formed a resolution which, if well carried out, 
might have saved him from the impending peril. In the engagements 
with Massena, Suchet, and Napoleon, his army had lost about thirty 
thousand men; twenty thousand more were either in the fortresses of 
Piedmont or beyond the Mincio; but it was possible to concentrate 
nearly seventy thousand, and to endeavour to burst through the iron 
barriers being opposed to him by the First Consul. On the 31st? of 
May he gave orders to Ott to raise the siege of Genoa and to Elsnitz 
to abandon the Var; his intention being that Ott should seize the 
important passage at Piacenza, and that Elsnitz should join his troops 
with his own and march from Alessandria and Asti, so that the 
united Austrian forces should clear a way to the Mincio and the 
Adige, An immediate and vigorous execution of those orders might 
have extricated the bulk of the Austrian army and have even inflicted 
defeat on the French; for, as we have seen, Napoleon’s columns were 
not collected upon their frontiers until about the'\8th of June, and 
though easy to draw together they numbered only sixty thousand 
men, and were disseminated on several points between the Ticino, the 
Po, and the Adda. But the letter of Melas reached Ott just at the 
time when that general knew that Genoa was about to succumb; 
and Ott could not endure the notion of raising the siege at the moment 
when the prize of his efforts was within his grasp. He waited round 
Genoa till the 4th of June, settling with Massena the capitulation of 
the city, which had only yielded to famine; he committed too the 
additional fault of leaving a considerable garrison in the place; so 
that he set out on his march too late and with not more than 
eighteen thousand men, and he found the way to Piacenza barred by 
Lannes, who upon the 9th of June defeated him with heavy loss 
at Montebello. Elsnitz, too, conducted his retreat unskilfully through 
the Riviera and the French Alps, and lost, it is said, ten thousand 
men ; Suchet also, during the whole campaign, displayed abilities of a 
high order, pressing heavily on the retiring columns, and making a 
considerable number of prisoners. The general result of these opera- 
tions was that the Austrian army was concentrated around Alexandria 
on the 12th of June; but though still powerful in cavalry and guns, 
it barely exceeded forty thousand men, in part beaten and disheartened 
troops ; the way of escape had been lost by the failure of Ott to gain 
Piacenza ; and cut off from its communications and base in the posses- 
sion of its menacing foe, it was already in a most critical position, 
with little prospect of being extricated. There can be hardly a doubt 
that, had Napoleon remained immovable at the points at which 
he had stationed his troops an easy triumph was now before him ; but, 
attributing to Melas designs which that commander never entertained, 
he at this conjuncture risked an operation which well nigh terminated 
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in disaster. He seems to have learned the fall of Genoa on the 10th 
or the 11th of June; and as this event gave the Austrian chiefs pos- 
session of the entire Riviera, he—measuring his adversary by him- 
self—became apprehensive that Melas would do, what in all probability 
a great chief would have done—turn against Suchet with his united 
forces, and having defeated that general, either hold Genoa and the 
seaboard, supported by the English fleet, or else reach the Po and the 
Adige by the circuitous route of Spezzia and Parma, completely 
eluding the net laid for him. To prevent, if possible, an attempt 
of this kind, and to gain intelligence of the enemy’s movements, 
Napoleon, on the 13th of June, broke up from his strong position 
at Stradella, and detaching Desaix with about eight thousand men to 
observe on his left the road leading from Alessandria to Novi and Genoa, 
debouched with about twenty-two thousand troops into the vast and 
open plains of Marengo, his advanced guard touching the Bormida and 
the Serivia being in his rear. 

This march which, as affairs stood, was essentially a dangerous and 
false movement, and is to be explained only by Napoleon's belief that 
Melas was in retreat upon Genoa, brought the French out of their 
vantage ground, in immediate contact with the Austrian army massed 
around the citadel of Alessandria. As Napoleon’s force at the decisive 
point was very inferior in numerical strength, especially so in horse- 
men and guns, so formidable in an extensive plain, the operation was 
one of the chief mistakes of the great master in his splendid career. 
How far the blame should be laid upon the French staff, who, it is 
said, reported that there was only a garrison in Alessandria, it is useless 
to inquire or conjecture ; but the military student will not fail to per- 
ceive how grasping was Napoleon’s ambition, if, as appears certain, his 
intention was to pursue Melas as far as Genoa, on the supposition that. 
that commander was in retreat on the Riviera, and how much he 
risked on the daring venture. The Austrian chief, however, had never 
contemplated the designs ascribed to him by his enemy; he had 
remained with his army at Alessandria, and he was in a state of 
extreme perplexity when the news that the French had left Stradella, 
and had advanced in inferior force to Marengo, put a speedy end to 
his irresolution. Like a strict soldier he decided to attack, if possible 
to overwhelm, his antagonist, and so make good his way to the Po; 
and as he was superior in force, especially in the two important arms 
which would be so effective on open ground, he not unreasonably ex- 
pected victory. In the early morning of the 14th of June, the 
Austrians debouched from Alessandria, crossed the Bormida, and fell 
on their foes; and except that Melas had unwisely left a strong rear- 
guard to observe Suchet many miles away from the decisive engage- 
ment, his dispositions were ably made, and he opposed certainly thirty- 
two thousand men to twenty-one or twenty-two thousand. The 
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French, completely taken by surprise, made a bold stand at the two 
villages of Castel Ceriala and Marengo, which lead from the river into 
the plain; but their left was at last turned and broken; and the 
Austrians, pressing forward, seized the great road which, by San 
Giuliano leads to Tarlana and Piacenza. Napoleon, who had not 
expected an attack, and who reached the field only at ten o'clock, 
endeavoured to draw in his left on his centre, and to threaten the 
enemy on his flank if he attempted to advance further; and at the 
same time he ordered his sole reserve, the nucleus of the famous Old 
Guard, to resist the Austrians as long as possible, while messenger 
after messenger was sent off to Desaix to come to the rescue of the 
imperilled army. ‘The battle raged fiercely for several hours, the 
Consular Guard, as it was called, defending its positions with heroic 
devotion ; but the French line by degrees recoiled before the shock of 
the Austrian horse and a bloody defeat appeared imminent, when a 
sudden apparition changed the course of fortune. Desaix, who had 
marched at once to the field, without waiting the command of his 
chief, debouched into the plain about four o'clock, and his division 
arrested the progress of the enemy, advancing with too great confidence 
and somewhat disordered by his success. <A brilliant charge of Keller- 
mann’s squadrons on the flank of a great Austrian column, which had 
reached the outskirts of San Giuliano, broke the head of the assailant’s 
army, and Napoleon, seizing the opportunity, pushed every man in 
his hands against the baffled and disconcerted enemy. The Austrian 
line now fell back, and the French, having reached the Bormida first, 
attacked it as it tried to repass the stream, and routed it with fearful 
loss and confusion. The veteran Melas, who had returned to Ales- 
sandria in the afternoon, convinced that the day was wholly his own, 
beheld his army at nightfall a wreck ; and as his retreat was now cut 
off and a further effort to break through seemed hopeless, he was 
compelled within a few hours to accept the terms proposed by the 
victor. The Austrian army was not made prisoners. Napoleon still 
feared its formidable horse and the possible result of a fresh struggle, 
but it was obliged to retire behind the Mincio, abandoning the whole 
of Piedmont and Lombardy, and all their fortresses, including Genoa. 
The plan of the Allies had thus been frustrated; the descent of 
Napoleon from the Alps had brought ruin on the enterprise of Melas, 
though, owing to a decided mistake, victory had long hung in suspense 
at Marengo. Of one hundred and twenty thousand horsemen who had 
marched into Piedmont in the early spring, not sixty thousand recrossed 
the Mincio; and though hostilities were not concluded until after the 
battle of Hohenlinden, the campaign practically was at an end on the 
day when Fortune, though sorely tempted, rewarded the masterly 
combinations of the First Consul to assure success with a hard won 
triumph along the Bormida. 
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Such was the memorable campaign of 1800: one of the most bril- 
liant in the annals of war. It illustrates in a high degree the 
splendour of Napoleon’s military conceptions, his great skill in con- 
cealing his designs, his power of interpreting the whole theatre and 
adapting his operations to it, and his talents for organising and 
administering armies. ‘The plan of issuing from the base of Switzer- 
land and falling on the Allies on either side, and of collecting a force 
behind the Alps and descending from them upon the rear of Melas, 
is a fine exhibition of genius and insight, and the gathering together 
of the army of reserve and leading it across the Great St. Bernard 
is a striking example of that clear perception which fixes upon the 
decisive movement, and of that profound art which hides the direction 
of the master-stroke till the last moment. The execution, however, 
of Napoleon’s schemes, in part owing to his inevitable absence from 
some of the principal scenes of the contest, was not equal to the 
design ; and in this respect the campaign of Marengo falls far short 
of that of 1796. Moreau failed altogether to carry out the able 
project of the First Consul to debouch from Switzerland on the flank 
of Kray, and to cut him off from Ulm and Vienna; Massena, whose 
energy was beyond praise, instead of manceuvring, as he might have 
done, and holding the force of Melas in check, allowed himself to 
be shut up in Genoa, and gave the Austrians more than an oppor- 
tunity. Nor were Napoleon’s operations beyond criticism ; it was a 
mistake to have neglected the fort of Baco; the march to Marengo 
was a false movement, and the honours of the day in justice belong 
to Desaix, Kellermann, and the French soldiery. We think, too, that 
the forces employed by Napoleon to envelop Melas were very much 
too weak for the purpose ; notwithstanding the Austrian’s lines and 
forts, he might have opposed without difficulty seventy thousand to 
sixty thousand men; and as the strategy of the French commander 
involved a wide dissemination of his troops, these odds were too great 
to be reasonably safe. Still, the whole conception of the campaign is 
radiant with originality and power ; it reveals a master of the art of 
war ; and it should be added, that even if it had failed at the final 
engagement and Melas had cut his way through, Napoleon would have 
merely lost a battle, and his adversary would, in all probability, have 
been obliged to recross the Mincio, his communications having been 
seized by the French. 

As regards the plans and conduct of the Allies, the attack on 
Provence was a capital mistake, and led to all the results that 
followed; Melas hesitated and lost precious time when first ap- 
prised of Napoleon’s approach, and allowed himself to be deceived 
by the demonstration through the pass of Susa; but by lingering 
around Genoa, so unlike Napoleon around Mantua, committed a 
grave and serious error. Elynitz seems to have handled his men 
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badly ; and though Melas showed himself a gallant soldier, he evi- 
dently was a third-rate commander. The whole campaign, like that 
of 1796, shows once more the contrast between grand, bold, decisive, 
but scientific movements, and ill-planned and irresolute operations ; 
and here the Napoleonic strategy triumphs over mere old-fashioned 
routine. Yet on these occasions alone the great captain risked all 
upon the turn of a die, and his daring conceptions were not devoid 
of danger, and even sometimes of rashness. 
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The Men in the Sron Masks. 


Tue veiled prophet of Khorassan was a person of considerable interest 
only as long as it was impossible to make anything out of him. The 
first individual to whom he condescended to show his face was disgusted 
with his ugliness. The first lady who saw it, fainted with affright. 
As soon as it was clearly ascertained that he was an ugly personage 
his fortunes fell, and nobody cared a fig for the once interesting 
Mokanna. 

There is another nut to crack for the curious in that thing which 
has a name called “Junius.” If it were once thoroughly settled who 
that pseudonymic shadow was not a soul would continue to take the 
slightest concern in him or his history. Dozens of men daily write 
as well as Junius wrote. It is not any extraordinary merit in his 
style, nor any especially brilliant quality in his method or manner, 
in his imagination or expression, that has kept his name alive. He 
was after all a cowardly ruffian, whoever he may have been. Guy 
Fawkes, under the name of Mr. Johnson, preparing a train to blow up 
King, Lords, and Commons—not forgetting means for Mr. Johnson's 
escape—was a hero compared with Junius. The latter assailed his 
enemies (men, at all events, whom he hated,) from an ambush which 
could never be detected. If Francis and Junius were identical, then 
Francis was the most ungrateful rascal that ever lived, for Junius stabs 
with greatest fury at men to whom Francis was indebted for the most 
important acts of kindness. Junius remains veiled, and thence arises 
all modern interest in him. Were his identity established beyond all 
question, human interest in him would be extinguished, at once and 
for ever. 

These matters were passing through our perfectly ingenuous mind, 
when, happening to open that part of the ‘Journal de Barbier’ which 
comes under the head of ‘Chronique du Régne de Louis XV.,’ our 
acute eye fell upon the opening passage in the record for August, 1748. 
The passage is to this effect: “In the beginning of this month a state 
prisoner arrived in the Bastile, in a carriage, escorted by fifty men. 
It came from Strasburg, which city it left under a guard of two 
hundred men.” Barbier goes on to say, that the general report in 
Paris identified the mysterious prisoner with the Chevalier de 
Guise. This de Guise was a young villain of two and twenty years 
of age, and colonel of a regiment in the army, commanded by 
Marshal Saxe. ‘The marshal had discovered that his colonel-chevalier 
was in treasonable correspondence with the queen of Hungary and 
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her generals, to whom the recreant Frenchman had been conveying 
information of the proceedings and intentions of the marshal, as far as 
they could be penetrated. De Guise had certainly been arrested, and 
as was not uncommon with state prisoners, nothing more was heard 
of him. The Parisians were soon set guessing again. The unknown 
prisoner could be no other, they thought, than the Marquis de Pont, 
whose offence was comprised under the phrase, ‘Il a fait plusieurs 
extravagances 4 l’armée.’ De Guise or de Pont, the question was never 
solved. Who the prisoner was or what became of him was never 
explained. He may have been one of the few who were enlarged when, 
more than forty years later, the Bastile closed the last chapter of its 
history. 

Now this circumstance of mystery and the Bastile brought back 
to our mind that old story of the Man in the Iron Mask. What a 
romantic and interesting personage heis! What books have been and 
will continue to be written about him! And how all the interest 
would collapse if we only knew for certain who he was! He? Man 
in the Iron Masks? We should say 7’hey—Men in the Iron Masks. 
There are above a score of claimants to the distinction of having worn 
the so-called cron mask. Half a dozen writers have prided themselves 
in having discovered the real hero. Each has his favourite. Each 
looks down with ineffable pity upon the supposed proofs of identifica- 
tion brought forward on behalf of any poor wretch but the pet one of 
the especial writer. Each writes his story and swears to the truth of 
it. As weclose narrative after narrative the new London slang phrase 
seems to strike upon the ear, of “Stick to it! says Baigent.” 

It was easy to make out stories for prisoners of whom nothing was 
really known. In 1722 Barbier recorded the death in the Bastile of 
the ‘father of the captives,’ that is the oldest, or doyen, of the 
prisoners. Thirty-five years had the nameless man been within those 
gloomy walls. He was originally suspected of being suspicious. It 
was thought that he might have some idea of poisoning the minister 
of war, M. de Louvois, who died in 1691. When arrested he was in 
the dress of a Jacobin friar. There was no shadow of proof against 
him. It was said he spoke such a jargon that no one of the king’s 
interpreters of any known language, spoken or unspoken, could 
understand a single word of what he uttered; consequently, the 
public were told, that it was impossible to discover his name, his 
nationality, or the reason for his appearing in the Jacobin garb. 
All which, it appears, was a good reason for burying him alive 
during five and thirty years in the Bastile. Books, pen, ink, and 
paper, were all kept from him. What could an incomprehensible 
man want with such trifles? For thirty and five years the 
nameless man sat and thought. To what home did his thoughts 
tend? In what home were thoughts and tears springing for him? 
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Speech dared not be uttered in behalf of such a victim. When a 
man was suddenly seized and shut up, about whom the govern- 
ment desired that the outer world should know nothing, a fictitious 
story was made, and the family of the poor wretch were forbidden 
to make inquiry after him. Indeed the government desire to 
avoid discussion in such affairs went much farther than this. There 
was a horrible conciseness in the official declaration—generally 
coming from the king himself—as to how the prisoner, whom it was 
not expedient to slay, was to be preserved, dead-alive. There was 
nothing of the cireumlocution office in it. Fancy Louis the Fourteenth, 
that Most Christian Majesty, rising from his golden bed or from a 
gorgeous banquet, turning from the most exquisite of earthly 
pleasures to pen a little order for the perpetual imprisonment of 
some obnoxious individual, ending with the awful words, “'Take especial 
care that the world hears nothing more of this man”! 

When we ask for the Man in the Iron Mask we find ourselves in 
the middle of a circle, consisting of about two dozen gentlemen in 
sad-coloured suits. Each has his face concealed beneath a velvet 
mask on steel springs—(the mask was not of iron, at all). Each puts 
his hand on his heart, bows gravely, and, to whichever side we turn, 
we hear from the half-hidden lips a murmur which says, or which 
seems to say, “I am the genuine personage, and all others are 
counterfeits.” 

How can we deal with such a group of solemn individuals? If 
only one be genuine, must all the rest necessarily be impostors? Let 
us eliminate the “supers” in this dramatic group. They are men 
without names. They have no supporters. We request all such to 
break up the circle and to leave the room. They withdraw slowly, 
with a disappointed air. They have suffered, but cannot be famous. 
They are not eligible for martyrdom ; obscurity enwraps them. When 
they have glided away beyond vision we are somewhat relieved at 
finding that there remain only six or seven claimants to the honour 
of having been the heroes of an impenetrable mystery, and of having 
worn a mask which has hitherto been impenetrable to the most 
persistent and ingenious curiosity. 

Still, here are some half dozen claimants, and there is only one 
alleged hero or martyr. Each of these has had his advocate or 
champion, who has been proud to speak of his client as Serjeant 
Ballantyne spoke of ‘‘ the Claimant,” namely, “ The gentleman whom I 
represent.” “ Well,” we say to these claimants in masks, “ gentlemen, 
we will take you-one at a time. While we are treating with one, the 
others must remain out of court.” There is a murmur of not a very 
cordial assent, but all the masked individuals rise from their chairs, 
bow silently in token of accepting the arrangement proposed, and 
wait to see who is to be under examination the first. Each has his 
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foot forward, his head slightly bent, and his hand on the back of his 
chair, as if he expected to be summoned to remain, and as if he had 
a right to the distinction of enjoying precedency over the others. We 
are perplexed. The masks are silent. 

We examine them keenly. We would fain take the most interesting 
first. We are forced to take our chance. We adopt selection so far 
as to point to a personage of gallant bearing, despite apparent feeble- 
ness. He resumes his seat, with a proud and conscious air, as if 
nothing had happened but what he might expect in regard to the 
urgency of his claims. The rest look on, for a moment, with an air 
of jealousy at the favour he has found, and they shake their masks 
and their heads in silent derision of his pretentions. But he waves 
his hand to them, as if he had been accustomed to wave it in princely 
courts, and uttering a “Stand all apart!” as Edmund Kean used to 
utter it when you first saw him seated on the throne as Richard the 
Third, the same consequence followed. All, thus peremptorily bidden, 
glide away into outward darkness, till their presence, simultaneously 
or one after the other, may be again required on the stage. 

The Mask flung himself back in his chair; he became perfectly 
easy, and fell into such loquacious details, that in a very short space 
of time we learned from him that he was an illegitimate son of 
Anne of Austria, wife of Louis the Thirteenth; that his birth was 
known to Cardinal Richelieu; that his half brother, Louis the Four- 
teenth, became aware of the fact just after his accession, and that 
the young king had shut him up for life, and clapped the famous 
mask upon him, to keep him out of mischief and of the knowledge of 
the world at large. At this juncture, and as the rather shadowy 
personage was uttering the names of one or two persons who believed 
in his claim, another Mask, who had indiscreetly entered the room 
without being summoned, lounged up to the chair where the proto- 
claimant was seated, and very rudely exclaimed, “It’s all a cock-and- 
bull story! You a son of Anne of Austria? Iam ason of Anne of 
Austria, legitimate twin brother of Louis the Fourteenth, born before 
him, but unjustly deprived of all my rights of primogeniture, and 
shut up for life, that the handsome twin might reign.” Saying this 
the Mask sat down in the lap of the other pretender, who, faintly 
remarking that the Duke of Buckingham was his father, seemed to 
evaporate altogether. ‘There was nothing substantial in him,” said 
the second claimant. “The real fact is as I have stated; and I was 
privily put aside in order that my younger brother might reign.” We 
thought this story even lamer than that of the former claimant. “It is 
believed in, however,” he remarked, “by eminent persons, writers of 
historical romance, romantic history, novels, and melodramas.” When 
we asked if he would swear to the details, he exclaimed, “Oh, there 
you are at your swearing !”—and the chair was suddenly empty. 
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There stood, however, at its side, quite as suddenly, the third 

claimant. He was even more assured in his bearing than the 
two who had preceded him. “You know me, of course,” was his 
remark. Our rejoinder was that we could not possibly recognise a 
face with a mask over it. “True,” he exclaimed; “but I am the 
Comte de Vermandois ;” and he added a “ Voila,” as if the whole 
question was settled. We were silent. He resumed, with some 
petulance in his voice, as if he resented being doubted : “ Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere was my mother. Read the ‘Mémoires secrétes pour 
servir 4 lhistoire de Perse.’ Perse, you know, means Paris. Father 
Greffet believes in me. There is no other genuine unadulterated Man 
in the Iron Mask but your humble servant. You may tell every 
reader of Tempte Bar that fact. The two Claimants who preceded 
me are impalpable shadows. They never existed. I am the first 
person ever described as the Man in the Iron Mask. The pretended 
illegitimate son of Anne of Austria and Buckingham, and the equally 
pretended legitimate twin brother of Louis the Fourteenth, were 
simply invented afterwards. You know that is the case.” 
- We certainly knew that Louis de Bourbon, Comte de Vermandois, 
was once a real, living, historical personage, the son of La Valliére 
and Louis, /e grand monarque. We know too, now, that the gallant 
but dissipated Vermandois, who was said to have been imprisoned and 
masked, by order of Louis the Fourteenth, for the alleged offence of 
striking the Grand Dauphin, was throughout his life in presence of 
the public, and was with the army in Flanders, where he died, in 
1673. He was buried with gorgeous ceremony in the cathedral of 
Paris. Now the so-called genuine Iron Mask died in 1703, and was 
buried in the Cemetery of St. Paul, in Paris. 

“Tt was a pretended funeral,” said the Count. “Read Pecquet. 
In his ‘Mémoires secretes,’ he says I was privately seized and 
spirited away.” 

“Why, Pecquet,” we replied, “was shut up in the Bastile himself, 
for writing those lies about you.” 

“And the public have believed in them. See what a price is given 
for the book, even now. Colonel Stanley’s copy sold for 27. 5s. Of 
translations there were many. George Faulkner printed a pirated 
edition, in Dublin, in 1765.” 

“'M. le Comte,” we said, “go in peace. You have been made the 
dupe of an ill-contrived story. The other claimants were not even 
the individuals they claimed to be. You are Louis de Bourbon; but 
you are no more the masked prisoner than they are. Adieu!” 

“ Enfoncé !” exclaimed the count. “I don’t believe a word of it 
myself!”—and he passed through the door, courteously saluted by 
the next who entered. 

That next was the unhappy Duke of Monmouth. He had all 
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the graces that become a man, except courage; lacking which 
he was no more true man than a woman is true woman who lacks 
virtue. This claimant put into our hands testimony from Saint 
Foix and others that he was the most likely person for the honour 
in dispute. “But,” we remarked, “you were certainly beheaded 
in England in 1685, and were never in a French prison in your 
life.” The duke was about to bow in acknowledgment of the 
groundlessness of his case, but he suddenly put both hands up to his 
head, and walked daintily away, as if he were extremely anxious to 
keep it on his shoulders. The figure who passed him, to take his 
place, had his hand on his hip. We recognised at once, from that 
action, that Francois de Vendéme, Duc de Beaufort, was before us. 
The testimony to his right to be considered the Man with the Iron 
Mask—which document the Duke placed in our hands—was signed 
by Lagrange Chancel. The argument would not hold water. This 
son of Caesar de Vendéme, which Cesar had for his parents Henri 
Quatre and Gabrielle d’Estrées, had courage alone, by which he was 
distinguished. He was not ill-looking, but he was coarse, aspired to 
lead public affairs without the slightest capacity for it, and was such 
a popularity hunter as to live in the lowest parts of Paris, where he 
did not disdain to sit on a post and talk politics to the people. He 
was once in prison at Vincennes, from which he made his escape. 
When Condé succeeded him in captivity that more illustrious prisoner 
had a book presented to him, which was to solace him in his dreary 
confinement. Condé read the title, ‘The Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ 
“Thank you,” said the audacious prince ; “ but I prefer imitating the 
Duc de Beaufort.” The duke’s idea of statesmanship was not 
unlike that of the Dey of Algiers, who boxed the ears of the French 
consul, and was, in consequence, the last dey that Algiers has 
hitherto seen. “I think,” said Francois de Venddme to the 
President Belliévre, “we might change the face of affairs by slapping 
the cheek of the Duc d'Elbceuf.” “And I think,” rejoined the 
president, “that that would change nothing except the face of the 
duke himself.” {The only ground for seeing in De Beaufort the 
Man in the Iron Mask is, that in the famous but unsuccessful attempt 
which he led in 1669 to raise the siege of Candia, where the 
Venetians were beleaguered by the Turks, he was slain, but his body 
was never recovered. For a long time his return was looked upon asa 
matter of course by the common people. When the story of the masked 
prisoner began to spread, popular reasoning jumped to the conclusion 
that the above grandson of Henri IV. had been spirited away from 
Candia and shut up for life, as the penalty of ill success. 

Before we had gone through these details the Duc de Beaufort raised 
his mask, swore he was killed and buried among the slain at Candia, 


and replacing his hand on his hip strode out of the room. He paused 
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at the threshold as the next claimant was about to enter. The 
latter was a man, if one might judge by his gait, advanced in years. 
Vendéme appeared to recognise him, for he laughed aloud, clapped him 
on the back, and said something that might find an equivalent in the 
English word Humbug. 

This word however is not applicable to the oldman. He is Avedik, 
Grand Patriarch of the Armenians at Constantinople. As we gaze at 
him with pity he makes no sign, he sets up no claim. He submits in 
writing what has been said of him by others, and he begs to take his 
leave without further exchange of words. As he disappears through 
the door we turn to his story, one of the saddest on record. Avedik 
was of humble birth; his piety and learning raised him to the Patri- 
archal throne. He was on terms of the truest charity with the Armenians 
of the Romish Church, but the court of Rome assumed then, as it does 
now, to have sovereign rights over every nation in the world, English- 
men must not be too prompt to pride themselves on being exempt 
from this tyranny. The ecclesiastical Italians exercise considerable 
rule among us and aspire to more. Long ago it was said that the 
Pope’s “band” in Parliament voted according to orders conveyed by 
telegram from Italy. The Italian court claims temporal as well as 
spiritual sway, and those among us who bend to the double yoke are 
Englishmen if you please, but in the first place they are Italians. 

Avedik was first of all a Christian. But that was nothing to Rome 
or to France, whose king at the beginning of the last century was 
the slave of Rome, and whose Ultramontane ambassador, Ferriol, at 
Constantinople, was eager to fulfil any cruel order that reached him 
from Paris or from the Eternal City. Avedik simply asserted the rights 
of his own church, and modestly requested of Ferriol that the Jesuits 
and Roman Catholic missionaries in the East should confine themselves 
within the limits of the very abundant liberty which had been con- 
ceded to them. This was too audacious; Rome, France, Jesuits, and 
missionaries, conspired to annihilate Avedik. They conspired with 
such success that the Grand Patriarch was seized in the Sultan’s do- 
minions, and flung into a French vessel and conveyed to the prisons of 
Marseilles. There he was tortured, and was then secretly transferred 
to Mont St. Michel, in Normandy, where for about half a dozen years 
the shattered man could hardly see an inch of sky from the cell in 
which he was immured. 

The complete disappearance of the Grand Patriarch caused the 
wildest excitement in the East. The Turks were indignant at the 
outrage on the law of nations, for the forcible removal of the Patriarch 
was soon discovered ; the Armenians trembled with rage and thirsted 
for revenge. On the other hand, the Grand Monarch showed himself 
to be the most unblushing of liars, and Ferriol, his representative at 
the Sublime Porte, proved himself to be worthy of his office. They lied 
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and they called Heaven to witness that they were speaking truth. They 
circulated reports of Avedik being seen in Asia, in Malta, in Spain. 
Those wicked English had, no doubt, kidnapped him. Those equally 
wicked Dutch had most probably carried him off for some villainous 
purpose or another. The Patriarch’s friends went over half the world 
in search of him, but they were watched by Jesuit police whithersoever 
they went, and nothing was heard of the poor victim of the French and 
Italian courts. 

In his prison on Mont St. Michel, Avedik had not even the exercise 
of speech. No one could understand him. He could only attempt to 
communicate by signs, and that only once a day, when the chief keeper 
brought him his food. He was tortured in body and in soul year after 
year. At length a monk who could speak his language was introduced 
to his cell to instruct him in true religion! The poor Patriarch, for 
the sake of breathing fresh air, yielded. He was ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest, and was allowed to reside in Paris, near the church 
of St. Sulpice, to which he was nominally attached, and to which he 
might be seen daily wending his painful way to attend at the cele- 
bration of mass. ; 

Then, that very august and never-surpassed liar, His Most Christian 
Majesty, published the expression of his delight. A stranger who had 
somehow found his unlucky way into Mont St. Michel had, after trying 
for half a dozen years, succeeded in making himself understood; and 
who should he prove to be but the unaccountably lost Patriarch! But 
better still, his captivity had worked grace in him. He had embraced 
the orthodox faith, and the most Christian of kings, with a prompti- 
tude to be found in no heart but that of such a Christian and such a 
king, had immediately restored him to liberty, &e. &c. &c. The poor 
ex-Patriarch, whose adoption of Romanism prevented his return to his 
old people, if he could have found funds for the journey, was in a very 
few months carried to his grave. 

Avedik’s claims to be the mysterious hero of the Iron Mask, un- 
founded as they are, are more reasonable than those put forward for 
Fouquet and Lauzun. We dismiss the pair without further interview. 
The first fell from the very highest position—one which was almost 
equal to that of the king, Louis the Fourteenth, in grandeur, luxury, 
licentiousness, and power. His long captivity was borne with dignified 
philosophy and with patient piety. His mother gloried in his fall, as 
she was sure his great consequent gain would be Heaven. Lauzun, 
was a profligate rascal. He was profligate when poor, profligate when 
rich. Profligacy was his nature; no deep affliction could work the 
good in him which it did in Fouquet. Treason had brought the one, 
adisregard of court rules, a general contemptuous impudence employed 
against royal wishes, had brought the other, into the same prison at 
Pignerol. There is no secret about their career, every a | can be 
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accounted for, and the only cause for wonder is that any one ever cast 
either of them to play the part of the Man in the Iron Mask. 

“The Man in the Iron Mask!” exclaimsthe last of our claimant 
guests, as he advances to where we awaithim. “ Hece! Adsum! Iam 
he, and my name and title—Count Matthioli!” We looked at this 
claimant, and thought him marvellously like the thing he claimed to 
be. He began his story, and as we listened we could not help now 
and then murmuring ‘‘ The real Simon Pure at last!” Nevertheless 
we would not commit ourselves. This is the substance of Matthioli’s 
story. It isall true. Does it not set at rest the question of identity ? 

Count Matthioli was born in Italy in the year 1640. He was 
a member of a family which had produced brave soldiers, ripe 
scholars, astute diplomatists. Their reputation and his own wits 
formed all the count’s patrimony. All that he needed in addition 
was opportunity. For this he waited, and, when he found it, seized 
it. Audacious, clever, ostentatious, he hung about courts till a man 
was wanted who possessed qualities for transacting secret business 
between princes, and who would not be suspected of being an agent 
at all. 

Just cast your eye on the map. Look at Pignerol. You see that 
whoever holds it holds the way into Savoy. Louis the Fourteenth 
held the place, and therefore held that way also. Now look at that 
other strong position, Casale. It is the key of the road into Milan. 
Louis the Fourteenth, coveting Milan, wished to purchase the key 
rather than go to war forit. Casale belonged to the Duke of Mantua; 
Matthioli was commissioned to negotiate with the duke for the sale of 
that stronghold ; and the Duke of Mantua, being an imbecile, was 
overcome by the plausibility of the French king’s agent, and under- 
took to sell the place without much haggling for the price of it. The 
negotiation was kept secret but Matthioli was amply rewarded. He 
dined and danced at Versailles, enjoyed every sort of delight which 
Paris liberally gives to all who liberally pay for it, and then, not 
being wanted further, and perhaps because his loquacity was not to 
the taste of his employers, he was invited to withdraw. At all events, 
voluntarily or not, Matthioli returned to Savoy and made journeys 
into Italy. Whether he was dissatisfied with the acknowledgment of 
his services made by the King of France, or whether his garrulity 
was uncontrollable, he soon communicated to the king’s enemies the 
fact that Louis the Fourteenth was about to be master of the road 
into Italy as well as into Savoy, and could make use of it whenever it 
suited his convenience, his caprice, his vengeance, or his ill-temper at 
having nothing better to do. When this betrayal of his confidence 
became known to the Grand Monarch he was less desirous to seize his 
neighbour’s territory than he was to seize Matthioli. The count was 
unsuspicious, and moreover he was in a foreign state; but he was 
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secretly arrested nevertheless — violation of foreign territory was 
nothing to the French king—and in May 1679 the great Catinat, 
who was often employed to catch very small birds and liked the sport, 
kidnapped Matthioli on the territory of Savoy, and carried him to 
Pignerol, where he was made a close prisoner. “No one knows the 
name of this rascal,” said Catinat, “not even the officers who helped 
to arrest him.” Provisionally the count was called by the name of 
Lestang. Atthe foot of the royal warrant for his perpetual imprison- 
ment were the words, in Louis’s own hand. “ Let no human being 
ever know what has become of this man.” Father, mother, wife, 
friends—they only knew he had disappeared. They could not tell 
whether he was dead or alive. They themselves were dead when he 
was still enduring death in life. Tristius leto leti genus. 

In the correspondence between Saint Mars, the cautious governor 
of Pignerol, and the minister Louvois, Matthioli is almost invariably 
called by his real name. He had a servant with him, but his cap- 
tivity was rendered almost intolerable by great and petty tyranny. 
His least suffering was in wearing the velvet mask. How his reason 
was preserved is in itself marvellous. He was tortured, mentally if 
not bodily, in his living tomb. He must have desired death, but he 
was not allowed to die. Attempt to communicate with the world 
without only brought fresh horrors as its penalty. If we may believe 
M. Loiseleur, who has ransacked the French archives to find a solu- 
tion to this question, Matthioli remained at Pignerol till 1693. After 
that date his name, or the name assigned to him, never occurs in any 
state document whatever. The last mention made of him is in a 
letter from Louvois to Lapirade, who had succeeded to the post once 
held by Saint Mars, as governor at Pignerol, in 1681, in which year 
Saint Mars was made governor of Exilles. The mention here made 
is as of a man who is dead: “ You have only to burn what remains 
of the little pieces of pockets on which Matthioli and his man have 
written, and which you found in the lining of their vests, in which 
they had concealed them.” ‘This refers to one of the many attempts 
made to convey information beyond the gloomy prison, as to the 
presence there of a captive whom King Louis had condemned to be 
buried alive, out of the world’s sight and knowledge, for ever. From 
the date of the official letter referring to the above attempt the name 
of Matthioli, all allusion to his case, entirely cease. The inference 
is that in that year he died. 

“And M. Marius Topin,” remarked our guest, “to say nothing of 
M. Roux, M. Delort, and Milor George Agar Ellis” 

“Lord Dover, you mean. He was Mr. Ellis when he wrote about 
you.” 

“Very good ; and he did it with an air as if he had been the first 
to discover that I was the real Homme au Masque de Fer. But 
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M. Topin has been more busy about me than anybody else. “Be 
good enough to recall what he has to say as to my having died in 
1693.” 

“'M. Topin cannot deny that all notice of you ceases at that date ; 
but here is his theory. Let it be stated in general terms. 

“Matthioli was shut up in Pignerol in 1679. He was removed 
thence, in 1694, to the isles of Sainte Marguerite and Saint Honorat, 
whither M. de Saint Mars had been transferred as governor from 
Exilles. In 1697 Saint Mars was promoted to the governorship of 
the Bastile, and he took with him a prisoner only known as ‘ the old 
prisoner from Pignerol.’ This captive, who was masked, at least in 
the presence of any person but Saint Mars, died in 1703. He was 
buried in the neighbouring churchyard of St. Paul, where the dust of 
Rabelais lay, then undisturbed. The certificate of his burial gave his 
name as Marchialy, and his age ‘seemingly about forty-five.’ Now 
in 1703 Matthioli was sixty-three years of age.” 

“But you know how careless the French are in spelling names, 
especially the names of foreigners. Marchialy is nearer to Matthioli 
than many foreign names are to the proper orthography of them ; 
and as for calling me ‘seemingly about forty-five,’ when I was really 
sixty-three, did you ever know a Frenchman or a Frenchwoman of 
over threescore who would not, with the utmost alacrity, describe 
themselves as four or five and forty? If they have no difficulty in 
thus disregarding their own ages, do you suppose they would have 
any delicacy in misrepresenting that of other people, particularly of 
foreigners ?” 

We could not help smiling at this ingenious way of putting the 
argument, which has a one-sided sort of truth in it. Our visitor mani- 
fested some uneasiness. He confessedly had hoped that his claim 
would be established ; and at one moment M. Topin, with his cart- 
load of documents, seemed to be very near it; but then came 
M. Loiseleur with other documents to show that Matthioli was at 
Pignerol from 1679 to 1693, and that much about him between those 
dates, and all about him after the later one is mere conjecture. 

“Do you mean to say that there never was a Man in the Iron 
Mask at all ?” 

“Far from it ; but ”—— 

“But? Can you cite one who has better claim than myself?” 

“Perhaps. Listen. In the year 1687—in which year both M. 
Topin and M. Loiseleur agree that you were still immured in the dun- 
geon at Pignerol—Saint Mars quitted his post at Exilles to assume the 
governorship of the islands of Sainte Marguerite and Honorat (with 
the castle, including the prison,) in the Gulf of Provence. There went 
with the governor a state prisoner. The official commands to Saint 
Mars were that the prisoner should be guarded, that he should never 
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be seen or heard by persons on the road, and that even those who had 
him in custody should never see his face. Accordingly he was con- 
veyed from Exilles (on the frontier of Piedmont) to the islands in the 
Gulf of Provence, in a litter hung on wheels and consisting only of 
oil cloth. A man might as well try to look through a milestone as 
through sucha substance. The oil cloth perhaps rather covered the 
litter than formed it. However this may be, neither door nor window 
was visible to passers-by. In the roof alone there was a small square 
opening, by which the occupant might be the better enabled just to 
breathe a little. Every man on the route who saw it go by, closely 
guarded, knew that it contained the justice du rot, which was much 
worse than English “ justices’ justice.” They shuddered, crossed them- 
selves, wondered, made absurd guesses, passed on their way, and soon 
forgot all about it. Ata brief halt at an inn for moderate refresh- 
ment the prisoner was conveyed to a room surrounded by guards. 
He sat at table with Saint Mars only, and he retained his mask while 
taking his short repast, lest any one suddenly entering should get a 
sight of his face. Eating with the mask on was easy, the steel springs 
enabling the wearer to perform that function. If however the wearer 
lad opened his mouth to speak instead of eat, he would, if he were a 
state prisoner of the first importance, have done so at the peril of his 
life. This prisoner may have been ‘the old prisoner from Pignerol,’ 
or ‘the old prisoner from Provence, who went with S.int Mars to the 
Bastile. Some men who saw the litter pass conjectured that the 
tenant of it might be the Duc de Beaufort, which was an absurd 
conjecture. Others guessed at a son of Cromwell, which was more 
absurd still. Long after human curiosity concerned itself about this 
mysterious prisoner, kept in the strictest confinement by Saint Mars, 
human conjecture was quite as busy. The first guesses ever made 
as to his identity were the two named above. They were the first 
seeds out of which the legend has so grown that many vulumes can- 
not contain it, for it still spreads and seems to defy being checked. 
Moreover, the prisoner whom the guessing public took fur Beaufort 
or for a son of Cromwell is spoken of in a ministerial despatch, 
A.D. 1691, as the prisoner who had been under the guard of Saint 
Mars for twenty years, that is since 1671. Now. count,” we said 
with emphasis to our silent friend, “you were not arrested till 1679 ; 
and when that despatch was written you were at Pignerol, and 
the mysterious prisoner was still with Saint Mars in the Gulf of 
Provence.” 

“We were at all events, in the Bastile together when Saint Mars 
became governor, towards the close of the century.” 

“That may be, but there is no proof of the alleged fact. You 
disappear from official notice altogether in 1693. A mysterious 
prisorer, named Marchialy, diel] in the Bastile in 1703. That is 
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all we know, and all that we are ever likely to know, and there rests } 
the famous legend. M. Topin still identifies you with Marchiali/; 
but M. Loiseleur has demonstrated that the argument has no grourfd 
to stand on.” 

The claimant left the room with some demonstration of disgust. 

But this is really the condition to which the legend has come. It 
was born of the fact that a prisoner was for soms reason or other 
masked. The last known to be so was the one who died in 1703. 
M. Loiseleur thinks that on the last have been accumulated all the 
ideas that sprang from similar incidents, just as the legend of 
William Tell grew out of a succession of corresponding stories in 
various countries, the earliest of which is as remote as the third 
century. M. Baring Gould. has followed other writers in showing 
how the legend of William Tell took root in Switzerland after it had 
flourished in various distant lands; but he failed to record that the 
incident is among the old romantic histories of Scotland, and that 
in the days of King Malcolm Canmore, a chief in Braemar, named 
M’Leod, acquired the second name of Hardy, from performing the feat 
which has now become the exclusive property of Switzerland, in the 
person of the imaginary hero, William Tell. 

As an illustration of the care with which certain prisoners in the 
Bastile were kept from the sight of a single individual not belonging 
to the prison, there is no better illustration than the following. 
Many years ago a surgeon bearing the now honoured name of 
Nélaton used to frequent the Café Procope. One of his many stories 
was to the effect that when he was chief assistant to a surgeon close 
to the Porte St. Antoine he was once sent to the Bastile to bleed a 
prisoner who had been taken ill. ‘The governor took him into a room 
where the patient was seated, but the head of the latter was entirely 
covered by a napkin which was fastened by a knot at the back of the 
neck. For an apoplectic patient the napkin treatment was the very 
worst that could have been adopted. But secrecy was the chief object. 
A prisoner, however, even though condemned to secret absolu, 
needed air, and it was then that the velvet mask was worn, that he 
might not be recognised while taking exercise. The napkin was 
certainly a ruder way of hiding a man’s features, but this way was 
adopted on a sudden emergency, and perhaps after the disuse of the 
velvet vizor, which has given rise to such a large number of men in 
iron masks. 
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Cuapter I. 
WHAT I DID WITH MY NAME. 


Ir is the greatest mistake in the world to suppose there is nothing 
in a name, or even not much ; I have found by experience that there 
isa very great deal in mine. It is beyond my comprehension how 
my parents, knowing that—through them—I should be stigmatised 
all my life by the surname of Ogg, could have the premeditated 
ferocity to add thereto “ Neremiah Bottletop.” The only apology they 
have been able to offer me in later years is that this preposterous 
name originated in the person of my godfather, an eccentric old 
bachelor of good fortune. But even to be called Neremiah Bottle- 
top with the pleasant consciousness that thereby I had earned a 
place in my godfather’s affections and will was denied me. We 
lived in the Eastern Riding of Yorkshire, and Mr. Bottletop near 
the town of Chester; and I arrived at the mature age of twenty-five 
without having had the pleasure of even making his acquaintance. 

In my childish days at home the misfortune of my name had never 
told severely on my youthful spirits; among my sisters and brother 
I went by the undignified but obvious abbreviation of “Nerry ;” and 
not until I went to school at the age of nine did it really dawn upon 
me that my name was a terrible thing. I will engage that no merely 
human boy at school and college ever possessed such a collection of 
objectionable nicknames as were founded upon my unlucky cognomen. 
I believe the name Neremiah is not a Scriptural one—at least, I have 
never met with my namesake in the Bible—but, heedless of this, I 
was called Obadiah, Jeremiah, Isaiah, Lamentation, Job, Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob; the Prophet, the Seer, the Patriarch ; Moses, Mo, 
Gog and Magog; Boggy, Bottle, Jugs, Pots, Tops; the King of 
Bashan, Sihon the Amorite, the Moabite, the Hivite, the Hittite, and 
all the rest of the nations against which the children of Israel carried 
on war—in fact, a longer string than I can now remember; but I 
know that I hardly ever meet an old school friend who does not 
address me by some title coined at my expense from his own exuberant 
fancy. 

Still, as I fortunately possessed a tolerably good temper and the 
light heart of my age, these small annoyances became harmless through 


their frequency, and I went through life with youth’s careless serenity 
until—I fell in love. 
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My father was a man of pretty good fortune, and M.P. for our little 
town of Newborough ; but, as I possess an elder brother and eight. 
sisters, I was very reasonably expected to earn some bread of my own. 
But most unfortunately I had no talents and less ambition, and felt 
an unaccountable dislike to every course of life which was pointed out 
to me. The position I should have preferred, and probably adorned, 
was that of a country squire, with a big house and garden and half a 
dozen hunters; but these good things are seldom attained—except by 
accident—when a man is at an age to appreciate their blessings. I 
had put off my decision until I was too old for the army or navy; I 
had an unmistakable distaste to the learned professions; I had no 
turn for art, literature, or science ; and I was not clever or business- 
like enough for a mercantile career. It was at this unsettled period 
of my life that I took upon me to fall in love. 

The name of my enslaver was Miss Geraldine Montague, and if any- 
thing was calculated to strike terror into the boldest heart it was the 
question which haunted me—not, Does she love me? Will she be 
mine? or even, How shall I support her if she will? but—How can 
I ask her to change that name for Mrs. Neremiah Bottletop Ogg? 

A horror came over me for my name upon which I now look back 
as a man recovered from illness thinks over his ravings. I could not 
avoid the dreadful necessity of knowing that she thought of me (when 
she did) by the name of Mr. Ogg, as I had been introduced to her 
before my mind gave way, or I feel convinced I should have added a 
syllable or two to my surname, and perhaps brought it out Oggle- 
thorpe or Ogilvy, as I subsequently committed absurdities quite as 
great. 

I met Miss Montague and her mother ata friend’s house in London, 
my own relations being safely at home in the wilds of Yorkshire, 
except my brother, who was with his regiment in India. After three 
days’ acquaintance, I had seen a great deal of the Montagues, having 
systematically dogged their footsteps in a manner only possible in a big 
city. I caught at faint clues as to where they would spend the after- 
noon or pass the evening, and invariably contrived to turn up, greatly, 
of course, to our mutual surprise. At the end of a week, I began to 
think the mamma was graciously disposed to me. After a fortnight, I 
began to hope the daughter smiled upon me. I became so convinced 
about this latter and extremely important part of the proceeding, that 
one evening at the Opera (when her mamma had dutifully gone to 
sleep) I went to the desperate lengths of calling her “ my angel Geral- 
dine,” and of adding a good deal more to the same effect, unrebuked. 

At this time I had known them about a month, and I was goaded 
into strong measures by the knowledge that they were about to leave 
town, perhaps going home to Lincolnshire, the following week. 1 
can siy now, after the lapse of years, that Geraldine was pretty and 
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charming ; but at that time she appeared to my dazzled vision every- 
thing that was beautiful, graceful, and perfect, and worth every sacrifice 
and exertion a man could make to win her. Not that in a pecuniary 
sense I was called upon to absolutely sacrifice anything particular. 
When I found things were really serious and matrimony becoming 
imminent, I wrote to consult my father. For reasons of my own, much 
too absurd to state to him, I did not tell him the young lady’s name ; 
(any English person of ordinary geographical attainments will know 
that Lincolnshire and Yorkshire are adjoining counties; my father 
might go to make a morning call on Mrs. Montague next week, and 
say how fortunate he considered his son “ Nerry” to have been— 
possibly Neremiah !) but I told him that I knew on the best authority 
(I had it from Geraldine herself) that she would have £300 a-year of 
her own when she came of age, and she was now twenty. Now, my 
father allowed me £300 a-year, and I thought, if it were possible that. 
I could get some kind of employment, that, with her little fortune too, 
we might manage very well. My father wrote to me very kindly— 
noticing that I had “forgotten” to name the lady—but saying that 
he would be very glad if I were happily settled in life, and that he 
would do his best to assist me. 

I must say I thought matters looked very bright for me on this 
night in question ; when I had received all the encouragement I could 
wish from the lovely Geraldine in the crush-room, she whispered 
when I had put her dear mamma into the carriage, “ Write to me 
to-morrow : that will be the best way, and then I can ask my mamma 
about it. We shall be at my uncle’s at Chatham all to-morrow.” I 
spent a very restless night. My happiness was certain and decided, 
but the vision of that letter haunted me. It would have to be written 
early in the morning, as I must send it by hand in time to catch them 
before they started for Chatham, and at that hour, above all other 
periods, the mental faculties are at their lowest ebb. I ought to say, 
it was not the letter—that was easy enough; it was my name which 
distracted me. I had successfully kept from Geraldine a knowledge 
of even my initials, and now I felt the subterfuge of initials would not 
availme. Yet a thought—I imagined it then a bright one—flashed 
across me, not entirely for the first time; I had previously had slight 
aberrations of reason on this point before. I would sign myself 
something else; I would throw aside the hateful clog of my name, 
and assume (many men even change their surnames) quite a new 
one. 

I became infatuated with this idea; and truly, when, after careful 
reflection and a tub, I came to write it, I found it next to impos- 
sible to finish off a rhapsody of a letter with the words, “ Knowing 
how I adore her, can my Geraldine bestow one word of hope, of life, 
of Jove on her ever-devoted,” Neremiah Bottletop Ogg? ‘The thing 
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was preposterous! Much might depend upon this letter; it might 
even be shown to the maternal power. Why—oh! why—ye cruel 
parents! did ye not name me Reginald—Alfred—Henry? Anything 
but this terrible name, which seemed to me to grow into a barrier 
between me and my fondest hopes. Neremiah Bottletop! It was 
impossible; my pen refused its office. I would adopt another name— 
John, or George—and then tell my friends; but it must be done at 
once. 

Here goes, then. “ Ever devoted”—John Ogg? There is a want 
of euphony even about that. John Reginald ?—George Reginald? 
Better. Oh, confound it! “In for a penny, in for a pound.” If you 
will believe it, I signed that document “Cecil G. Reginald Ogg ;” and 
if I could have thought she would have known from whom it came, 
I probably would have substituted for Ogg, Plantagenet. 


Cuapter IT. 
SOME OF THE CONSEQUENCES OF MY NAME. 


My relief and joy at having boldly cast off the incubus which so long 
had weighed upon me was great, yet in spite of this a felonious con- 
sciousness accompanied it. I felt that I ought to have done it with 
more care and less abruptness. There ought to have been some ad- 
vertising in the papers ; yet how the deuce could I advertise the very 
thing which I wished to bury as a profound secret—the name which 
might so probably catch her eye and revolt her ? 

No; I had taken a bold, decided, manly step, and I would abide 
the consequences. The consequences began in a most bitterly unex- 
pected manner, though I could not complain of being kept in suspense 
unnecessarily long. The day after despatching my letter I received 
the following reply—not from Geraldine, but from Mrs. Montague. 
How high my heart beat with hope as I opened it! Even now I can 
recall my trembling fingers, though I flattered myself, reasonably 


enough, that I had no cause to be alarmed as to my reception by my 
future mamma-in-law :-— 


“Sir” (at the first word I felt my moral temperature fall at least 
twenty degrees) —* Srr,— My daughter, Miss Montague, has shown to 
me a most extraordinary letter addressed by you to her. For what 
reason you should have written in a manner so unwarrantably pre- 
suming is best known to yourself; but, as Miss Montague is too 
indignant to reply to it, I must tell you, in her name and mine, that 
we think what has happened is much to be regretted, but that after it 
we feel compelled to decline the honour of any farther acquaintance 
with you. I am, sir, yours, &e., 

« Mapgrine pe Courcey Monraaue.” 
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What !—what was this? Was I mad? or was she? or were they ? 
Istared at the paper with melodramatic eyes and exclamations, though 
I can assure you I never was more in earnest in my life, and very 
probably said “ R-r-r-r-re—jected !” in a tone which would have brought 
down any house on the Surrey side of the water. I tore my hair, I 
gnashed my teeth (figuratively), I raved, 1 swore; I denounced all 
the women on earth as impostors, deceivers, snakes, traitoresses, artful 
huzzies, and heartless toads. Little, little did it matter by what 
name I was known to this unfeeling, unfaithful young woman. While 
I—poor fool !—was willing to even sink my own identity for her sweet 
sake, she was laughing at me in her sleeve—“ leading me on” (had I 
not read of such dark deeds among beautiful women ?) in order to 
goad some refractory admirer into jealousy and to lure me to my 
destruction. Could I not remember, by the hundred, sweet glances 
from those soft blue eyes—smiles in which the most bashful might 
read encouragement—not to mention the occasions when I had come 
off proudly victorious among a crowd of competitors in a ball-room, 
or had persuaded her to “throw over” some poor wretch in my 
favour, or detained her in some conservatory or secluded nook during 
a dance promised to some other fellow? It was impossible; for my 
eyes, coming back from their mental meander, fixed themselves on the 
words of that audacious old Mrs. Montague. The letter was a de- 
liberate insult; but how can a man retaliate when a woman strikes 
him? She knows so well the strength of her weakness that she 
verges now and then on cowardice, being careless of the pain she 
may inflict where she knows it will be silently borne. 

But a sudden hallucination seized me. Could I, by force of the 
odious habit, have signed the letter by my own name after all? 
and could she—could Geraldine have been so repelled by it as to 
assent to this letter? I eagerly looked at the address on the 
envelope. Not even this loophole was afforded me; it was very 
legibly inscribed to “ Cecil G. R. Ogg, Eaq.,” and even that flash of 
hope faded. 

Need I relate how I couldn’t eat my breakfast, how I paced about 
my room, how I scowled at myself when I met my own eyes ina 
mirror over the chimney-piece, and flung the morning paper unopened 
into the fire? What was news tome now? What did I care what 
became of all the people in London, in England, or the world? Society 
was a humbug, and consequently the sooner it became extinct the 
better. Most people of at all an excitable temperament have tasted 
the joys of this frame of mind, and those of the calmer mood snuc- 
ceeding it. ‘The repentant fit, I think, is the worst, when you consider 
what an idiot you have been making of yourself: how you have 
knocked over your claret and broken your favourite claret-jug ; how 
you have made your hand so unsteady that you cut yourself while 
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shaving; how the paper is in the fire, and you want to look at the 
approaching “ marriages in high life.” 

A cheroot rather soothed me, and I came to the resolution to haunt 
the Park in the afternoon, and seal my fate by seeing if Geraldine 
could cut me. 

“ Hang the mother!” ran my thoughts with more force than 
elegance. “If this is only her work, I’m all right yet.” 

Accordingly I got myself up in irreproachable attire that afternoon, 
and about the hour when I thought it most likely to meet my whilom 
friends, betook myself to the Park. I had not been there a quarter of 
an hour when I caught a glimpse of their well-known turn-out coming 
slowly nearer, close to the rails where I was standing. I felt my heart 
going like a steam-engine, and I went quite chill and “shivery ” with 
apprehension. ‘The drive was so crowded that the horses moved at a 
foot-pace, but I stood my ground. Mrs. Montague caught sight of 
me; I knew it by instinct. Some remark was passed between 
Geraldine and herself, and as I raised my eyes defiantly to see what 
was to be my fate, Mrs. Montague met them with calm, cold serenity, 
cutting me dead. Geraldine’s face was half averted, and her eyes, 
wandering quickly among the carriages in front of her, gave me no 
chance even to read dismissal in the expression of quiet determination 
new to me on her features. 

When they had fairly passed me I drew myself together. “ Well, 
there’s one comfort,” I thought grimly; “there can’t be any mistake 


about this, you know ; and of course I shall grow wiser as I grow 
older.” 


Cuapter ITI. 
I CONTEMPLATE BURYING MYSELF AND MY NAME IN THE COUNTRY. 


I rHrnk my mental system received a severe shock at the time of 
which I am writing. I know one very curious change came over me. 
I, who had been the idlest of the idle, suddenly found an idle life 
insupportable, and my inward man clamoured for something where- 
upon to employ thoughts which were no longer pleasant ones. After 
much cogitation I decided upon learning farming. Farming is one of 
the finest pursuits in the world for a gentleman to lose money at; and 
as that was the one thing which I knew by experience I could do better 
than any other, I thought I was sure to take kindly to it. Soa few 
weeks after my rebuff (I made no attempt to provoke a second) I 
decided to go to Cheshire. I told my father about my new plan— 
but not yet about the dismal failure of my matrimonial hopes, this 
being too sore a point to write about—and he very cheerfully under- 
took to do what he could for me, evidently beginning to think that 
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perhaps there might be something in me after all; and he reminded 
me that I ought to go and visit my godfather, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood of Chester—the horrible man through whom I had come by 
my fatal name; for whether by instinct, or merely coincidence, 1 
always associated my vanished hopes with my odious name. 

I felt very blighted indeed about this period, having arrived at the 
properly reckless frame of mind. I smoked and drank much more 
than was good for me, I neglected my personal appearance, and felt 
altogether down on my luck. 

What a great deal some young ladies have to answer for! Still I 
kept saying I should be all right when I went to Cheshire and got 
regularly to work. I went to a certain bookseller in Regent Street, 
the day before I left town, to invest in some eminent works regarding 
the relative value of guano and manure on different soils: when I 
found the footman of the Montagues at my elbow, inquiring for a 
parcel. This gentleman had every reason to regard me as a desirable 
friend, and accordingly he grinned and touched his hat with a full 
experience of the virtue gratitude, as defined by Dr. Johnson (I think) 
—a strong sense of benefits to come. I gave him a nod, and returned 
to my books : 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the fellow, unwilling to lose his chance, 
“not seen you for a long time, sir. Sorry to see you are looking so 
ill, sir.” 

“Tm all right, John, thank you,” I answered carelessly, keeping 
my hand sternly out of my pocket. What was Mrs. Montague’s 
footman to me? But he was pertinacious, and spoke again in a 
subdued voice. 

“Beg your pardon, sir, but’ perhaps you may not have heard that 
Miss Montague’s been very bad. Been took abroad this last month, 
sir, and we have only just come from Spa.” 

I felt the colour change in my face, but said, “ Indeed,” with well- 
sustained implacability. 

““T suppose you. know we are going into the country, sir,’ he 
pursued, having studied my features attentively. “Change o’ hair is 
recommended.” 

Why attempt to disguise my feelings? This man knew quite as 
much of my story as I did, and I was wild to hear a few words more. 

“Ts she better ?” I asked, almost in a whisper. 

“She’s much better since she have come to town, sir,” said the 
villain significantly ; ‘but she don’t want to go to the country, and 
her ma do.” 

“I see——Can you tell me if they are going anywhere this 
evening ?” 

His eyes brightened up; he knew he was sure of his tip now. 
“ A dinner-party, sir, at Lady Dufferkins, at eight.” 
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“ Nowhere else ?” 
“No, sir, not as I heard.” 

I didn’t know Lady Dufferkin, and I did now much wish to see 
Geraldine. She had not been happy perhaps! She had been ill! 
A thousand suggestions in my favour arose in my mind at the news, 
and I longed to settle the question with my own eyes and ears. 

“Look here,” I said, “ are they going home to Lincolnshire soon ?” 

“No, sir; going on a visit first, ’'ve not heard where, and then 
to the "Ighlands.” 

“ Well—all right; good afternoon.” My hand found its way to 
my pocket after all, and I walked out of the shop lost in thought, and 
utterly forgetful of my guano books. I had a friend called ‘loppin, 
who was acquainted with the Dufferkins—indeed, on intimate terms 
with them; and I was in a hansom and flying to my friend forthwith. 
I found, as I had hoped, that he was going to this dinner; and I 
poured forth to him that the course of my love was not running 
smooth; he was tolerably sympathetic, and promised to take notes of 
everything he could, how she looked, what she said, &c., &c.; and I 
was to go to breakfast with him the next morning and hear. Nearly 
all that night I spent in anathematising my own foolishness ; it soon 
became clear to my mental vision that John had been merely tent 
upon getting a sovereign out of me; and after all, what had he 
told me ? 

It was even worse in the morning. My perfidious friend had had 
the felicity of taking Geraldine in to dinner, and had evidently been 
smitten. He actually told me that she looked in as good health as 
any one possibly could, made a very good dinner, was very sociable, 
and “ no end of a stunner to look at.” 

Breakfast! or friendship! no more. I would now throw off entirely 
this demoralisation, and amid the calm pursuits of agriculture I would 
strive to forget the misery of the present, the torturing joys of the 
past, &c., &c., and a good deal more to the same effect. 


Cuapter LY. 


I MAKE THE ACQUAINTANCE OF THE GENTLEMAN FROM WHOM I DERIVED 
MY NAME, 


ANoTHER day saw me fairly embarked on my rural occupations. My 
chief notions of farming were that it was incumbent on one to rise 
early, and if your brow could arrive at the condition boasted of by 
Longfellow’s blacksmith you were on the high road to prosperity and 
fame. It happens I don’t like getting up too early; I am of Charles 
Lamb’s opinion, that it is apt to make one uncomfortable for the rest 
of the day. But for a whole week I breakfasted with my new 
instructor and his wife, Mr. and Mrs, Harding, at eight o’clock. 
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At the end of the week I went to call on my godpapa, whom I had 
never yet had the happiness to meet. He had a large handsome 
house, with very pretty grounds, about three or four miles out of 
Chester ; and he was an odd-looking little man, with a round, solemn 
face; he was dressed in his invariable costume, a short grey coat and 
knee-breeches, and yellow leather leggings. Before I had been with 
him long I found the solemn face could light up and twinkle in a 
truly surprising manner; and as we soon got upon sporting topics, I 
was led off to inspect what he termed “ the beasts,” ic. the dogs and 
horses. I was kept to dinner, and regaled with some wonderful 
Madeira. Mr. Bottletop was a widower and had no children ; but I had 
always heard that his property was all to go to a nephew, a Commodore 
Bottletop ; and the old villain had never so much as given me a silver 
pot. Still, he was inclined to be friendly; for, a couple of days after 
my call, I received an invitation to go and have “ a week or so’s shoot- 
ing” at Cheslyn; and I did not find my studies so engrossing as to 
make me think it necessary to decline. 

“ Now,” said Mr. Bottletop, as we sat together at dessert on the 
first evening of this visit, “you can’t guess what I’ve asked you 
here for ?” 

He inspected my face in his deliberate, serious manner, to see if he 
could detect a glimmer of intelligence there, but apparently failing, he 
added, “I thought not. I’m going to get you married straight off.” 

“ Are you really ?” I returned, anything but gratified by the nature 
of my summary execution. 

“ Now, my dear boy, just tell me this much, and I'll engage for the 
rest. Have you anything of the kind on hand at present, or have you 
not ?” . 


“No,” I answered, I’m afraid somewhat savagely. “No, I've 
not.” 

“ All right then so far. Now, just listen. I can tell you, you might 
do a very great deal worse than marry this poor girl.” 

“Poor girl indeed!” I observed, with some indignation; “a poor 
man like myself is much better without a poor girl.” 

“She has a nice little fortune—it’s not that, poor thing; and she’s 
so pretty too” 

“ What the dence is it?” I was becoming rather annoyed. 

“T’ve heard from her mother to-day—very good family, my boy, 
related to all sorts of grandees—and she says—here’s the letter; I'll 
read you what she says about it: ‘Poor girl! she is, I hope, rather 
getting over it now, and is looking forward very much to seeing you 
again so soon. Do, dear Mr. Bottletop, if possible, invite some nice 
good-looking young man to stay with you while we are at Cheslyn. 
I don’t mean—comprenez ?—anybody she will be likely to fall in love 


with, but just to rather divert her thoughts, and that kind of thing. 
VOL, XXXV. re) 
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She is such a favourite of yours, I knew you'd be sorry to hear of 
this.’” 

“But hear of what?” I asked with some impatience, as he compla- 
cently re-pocketed the letter. 

“Oh, about the love affair. She has been crossed in love in some 
way—it’s not very clear to me how; and let me tell you, there’s not 
such a pretty girl in the county; tall and straight, and a real good 
girl into the bargain.” 

“ Faith, sir!” I said, rather hotly, “I don’t quite know what you take 
me for. I assure you I don’t care about pang up love-lorn young 
women in this style at a day’s notice.” 

Then Mr. Bottletop’s queer, grave face gave way, and he laughed 
very heartily. 

“Oh Lord!” he exclaimed. “It’s the funniest thing I ever knew. 
Come, out with it, you young humbug! I know as well as you do 
that you are head-over-ears in love. Why don’t you say so?” 

I stared at him in surprise. 

“One gets over these things, you know,” I answered, hesitating. 

“Oh! if one has got over this, one is in a position to begin again.” 

“T don’t see it.” 

“Well, you have got a story to tell me, eh? I’m a capital hand at 
keeping secrets.” 

1 would have explained my situation without a moment’s hesitation 
—reserve and mystery seldom belong to natures like mine; something 
much more profound and solid is required in those who never tell their 
love—but the dickens of it was my confounded name! How could I 
tell him the story? But as he again importuned me for it, more 
urgently than before, I warned him that he would probably be deeply 
offended with me when he had heard it; then, as nearly as can be, I 
related what I have written down here. He listened gravely as an 
owl (he was rather like one), but when it came to what I thought the 
thrilling and heartrending part of my narrative, viz., Mrs. Montague’s 
astounding letter, he went into a paroxysm of laughter; and far from 
being offended, he shook my hand most affectionately, and said that 
for the future he intended to call me nothing but “ Cecil.” 

I could not understand him in the least, and his indecently hilarious 
reception of my sorrows rather annoyed me on the whole. These 
people were expected the next day ; and being decidedly out of humour 
about them, I took my gun as soon as breakfast was over, and set off 
after the partridges, unceremoniously declining going to meet the 
visitors in Mr. Bottletop’s place, which he coolly proposed I should do. 
I had a very good day’s sport, and got back about six o'clock. I went 
in at the library window—dogs, dirty boots and all—because by that 
route I could go into and out of the hall without passing the drawing- 
room; but—lI felt as if I was shot when, with a half-stifled ery, my 
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quondam “angel Geraldine” started from a chair as she saw me. She 
stood still and silent, and looked quite pale with the unexpected 
rencontre; and I waited for her to take the initiative. But as she 
merely sat down again, colouring up violently, 1 made a grave bow 
and departed in silence, but with all the blood in my veins tingling 
like fire. 

I should leave the house at once! What extraordinary coincidence 
had brought her here? I went straight to Mr. Bottletop’s room, and 
told him I was going away immediately, and of course he knew why. 
I had not concealed any names in my recital, though it now struck me 
he had never told me those of his guests. 

“ Nonsense,” said Mr. Bottletop ; “I won’t hear of it. Going to be 
a dinner-party to-night, and I want you to sit at the foot of the table ; 
a lot of people are coming to stay in the house to-morrow; can’t pos- 
sibly do without you; and as for the girl—rubbish !—you need never 
look at her.” 

After much persuasion, I agreed to stay over the evening and leave 
early in the morning. While I dressed for dinner, { fortified my mind 
by recalling all the little incidents I could of the flagrant heartlessness 
of Miss Montague’s conduct. She assented to that letter; she cut 
me in the Park; she had behaved with unbecoming levity at the 
Dafferkins’ dinner; and to-day she stared me in the face and never 
even said a word! ‘Two can play at this game, and I did not doubt 
that I could assume supreme indifference, both to mother and daughter, 
for one evening. 

On entering the drawing-room I found my host, Mrs. Montague, and 
several other guests, but not Geraldine ; she came into the room last 
of all, just as dinner was announced. I was introduced as Mr. Ogg, 
but Mr. Bottletop did not fail once or twice during dinner to address 
me most audibly from one end of the table to the other as “ Cecil.” 
I didn’t care what he called me; I was at first in a miserable state 
of repressed excitement, and I was very attentive to an old lady on 
one side of me, and flirted hard with a young one on the other. But 
I presently observed that Miss Montague was very silent, and, if 
anything, looked bored. Mrs. Montague, I next thought, was looking 
perplexed and rather anxious. I began to feel master of the situa- 
tion ; and I reflected that, after all, I should be out all day shooting ; 
there would be a room full of people here every evening to meet them. 
By Jove, I wouldn’t run away! J had done nothing to be ashamed 
of; so I wou!d screw my courage up and face it out. 
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CHapTer Y. 


I BECOME TOTALLY OBLIVIOUS OF MY NAME, AS OF ALL THE OTHER ILLS 
OF LIFE. 


Tue following conversation did not come to my knowledge until a 
month or two after this time; but as it occurred the morning after the 
Montagues’ arrival at Cheslyn, I insert it here in its proper place. 

I was out shooting ; Geraldine had gone into the woods ; and Mr. 
Bottletop and Mrs. Montague were talking over the dinner-party. 

At last she mentioned my name. 

“Ts this Mr. Ogg a relation of yours, Mr. Bottletop ?” 

“No, not any; but he is related to the Oggs of Yorkshire, who, as 
you know, have always been great friends of mine.” 

“Tt is one of that family who is your godson, I believe ?” 

“ Yes, and he is called after me.” 

“ Well, you know I told you when I wrote what a terrible mistake 
I had made. If I had not persuaded Geraldine to show me his letter 
to her I should never have guessed that he was not your godson ; you 
know Ogg is such an uncommon name, but you always told me your 
godson was called after you.” 

“Tt was a great escape for Geraldine,” observed my godfather. 
“This Cecil is, I daresay, a very good young fellow in his way, but 
poor as a rat; and Geraldine is hardly the girl for a farmer’s wife.” 

‘No indeed!” said Mrs. Montague, warmly. “Dear Mr. Bottle- 
top, I am so glad—so satisfied you think I have done right. I assure 
yon,” and she sighed plaintively, “it has been a great trouble to me, 
and girls nowadays are very different to what they were when I 
was young. Do you think it likely that Mr. Neremiah Ogg will visit 
you soon ?” 

“ Very probable,” returned Mr. Bottletop, without a muscle twink- 
ling; “and, as I told you last night. I really think it will be worth 
your while to stay and meet him. Meanwhile, it is, as you say, rather 
awkward about Cecil being here just at present, but I think with 
your tact and good sense you can easily manage him, and I can’t send 
the man away.” 

Mrs. Montague smiled sweetly ; and Mr. Bottletop laughed in his 
sleeve till he nearly blew himself up. 

I tramped away in the September sunshine, shooting wildly, and 
heedless alike of the keeper’s sarcasms and the reproachful glances of 
the setters. But on my return to the house, I resumed my off-hand 
manner, went through dinner in triumph, and, not content with 
flirting to-night, I made vigorous love to a lady with a remarkably 
long nose. The next day it was the same thing over again, and I 
began to feel that, in spite of Mr. Bottletop’s entreaties and my own 
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clear conscience, I could not stay the week out. A severe bow and a 
stately “ good-night” and “ good-morning” were the extent of my 
intercourse with Mrs. and Miss Montague; there were some other 
ladies in the house, my long-noged fair one among them, or I couldn’t 
have stood it for an hour. 

On my return from my third day’s shooting, Tom Marks, the 
keeper, happened to be carrying both my gun and his own. We 
came home by what was called the High Covert, a pretty plantation 
which we had been through in the morning. 

“Tm late—I’ll get through the hedge, Tom,” I remarked. “You 
had better go round by the gate as you've got those guns;” and I 
scrambled through the thick fence. Tom, I suppose, thought more 
of his own opinion than mine, for as I turned to speak to him again 
I saw him struggling among the brambles, and the next moment the 
report of a gun rang out, followed by a faint cry—not from me, 
though I got a small peppering in my shoulder. 

“What the devil are you doing?” I began, naturally very angry ; 
but Tom’s white scared face stopped me. He was still on the top of 
the fence, from which eminence he commanded a wider prospect than 
I could obtain from the ground; and he gasped in awe-stricken 
accents : 

“Oh, good God! sir—look—lI've shot the lady !” 

I ran forward to where he pointed, and sure enough behind the 
low thicket, down on the ground, pale and frightened-looking, was 
Geraldine Montague. 

“ Are you much hurt?” I exclaimed. “ It’s that fool, the keeper— 
an accident, you know—where are you hurt ?” 

“ My ankle,” she said; and as I had some brandy in my flask I 
proceeded to give her a strong dose, which kept her from fainting. 

“You go,” I said to the abject Tom, who now came up, “go and 
bring up the little pony-phaeton here, and send off for a doctor. 
Mind! you can get the trap here, I’m certain, in less than twenty 
minutes.” Whereupon he dashed off like a madman. 

“TI think I must have strayed into a part of the grounds where I 
ought not to be,” said Geraldine confusedly. ‘Mr. Bottletop told 
me where I was not to go—but I was stupid, I think, and didn’t 
understand.” 

‘I’m afraid you are in great pain,” I said, and I tried very hard 
even then to appear quite cool; I knelt down by her and put the 
flask into her hand, telling her to drink some more; as I did so she 
suddenly became paler than she was, and held my hand 

“Look—look here!” she exclaimed, “ Oh, there is blood running 
down your arm—your wristband is covered with it! Oh! and you 
are wounded all the time—and never thinking of yourself. What 
canI do? How selfish, how horrible I have been!” 
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I would gladly have had the whole contents of Tom’s gun in my 
shoulder for the exquisite pleasure these words gave me; but what 
price I could have soared to for the additional luxuries of her heart- 
rent tone, her sweet looks, the white and red that came by turns to 
her face on my account—I really cannot imagine. 

“Tt's—it’s—nothing—nothing at all,” I stammered; “I really 
don’t mind it a bit, you know—only a shot or two in my shoulder.” 
Recovering myself, I added neatly, “I'd be shot gladly—altogether— 
if I could save you a minute’s pain by it.” 

Upon this I thought the brandy-flask would have to come into 
play again, she went so pale; but it is rather difficult to keep up 
sentiment, however real, with a pull at a flask every five minutes. 
But after a little pause she went on bravely, though not with- 
out a quiver in her voice, “I don’t think you carry out your words 
as a rule, But I suppose you would say the same thing to any 
woman.” 

“Geraldine! I don’t think I’m to blame”—— 

“But Miss Werter is very handsome” (she was the long-nosed 
beauty )—this was said in a manner verging on sobs—“and very well 
off—and—and—mamma ”—— 

“What are you talking about ?” I exclaimed, “let us have it out 
now—if you can stand talking—can you ?” 

“Yes,” hesitating. ‘ Cecil—you know it was all mamma’s doing.” 

“ Was it?” 

“Yes indeed. Dear old Mr. Bottletop told me that she wrote a 
dreadful letter to you, and treated you so shamefully that day in the 
park, and—all the time—lI never knew, and only wondered what had 
become of you.” 

I need hardly remark that by this time her pretty brown hair was 
bedabbling itself in my blood—on my shoulder in fact; but whatever 
she might have felt, I never was more unconscious of pain in my; life. 
We made it out all straight very soon. She had never seen me on 
that memorable occasion in the park; her mother had caught sight 
of me first, and then asked Geraldine “if it was not Mr. Cecil Ogg in 
the carriage with that pretty girl?” which at once turned Geraldine’s 
powers of observation in an opposite direction. She had spent 
some miserable weeks at Spa, but she was too proud to write and ask 
me to explain myself; at the Dufferkins’ dinner she heard of me from 
Mr. Toppin—* end I liked him so much,’ she observed, with delicious 
candour, “for he knew you.” 

The arrival of Tom and the pony-phaeton put an end to the ¢éte-d- 
téte ; and there was a great commotion when we arrived at the house. 
Mrs. Montague embraced her daughter as if she had just come in 
from heading a for'orn hope, and bestowed a tragical scowl on me when 
I inadvertently asked if the Doctor Lad come yet for “Geraldine.” 
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Mr. Bottletop stood looking on with a face absolutely funereal, which 
I knew to be the very verge of a burst of laughter. Miss Werter, being 
a strong-minded charmer, wanted to cut my coat off, and volun- 
teered the information that she was remarkably clever at binding-up 
wounds, and never*felt faint at the sight of blood; to which interest- 
ing facts every one, including myself, displayed the most chilling 
indifference. Her younger sister, on the contrary, went into hysterics 
on discovering certain mysterious gory traces on the back of Geraldine’s 
waist. 

“ My dear, you'll die if you have been shot there,” said the eldest 
Miss Werter, consolingly ; and at the sight of Geraldine’s crimson 


cheeks Mr. Bottletop suddenly exploded into an ecstasy of laughter, 
and rushed out of the hall-door. 


Cuarter VI. 
I HEAR MORE OF MY COUSIN AND NAMESAKE. 


Tue next day Mrs. Montague, Mr. Bottletop, Geraldine, and myself 
all met in solemn conclave. Geraldine’s injury was not very severe, 
after all the hubbub, and as for mine, I need hardly observe what a 
joke I thought it. Geraldine, however, was on a sofa, and looked a 
trifle pale, but pretty and happy as could be. Mrs. Montague opened 
the bail. 

“Geraldine, I have taken the advice of my old and valued friend, 
Mr. Bottletop, and he concurs in my opinion that you are hasty in 
this matter. You do not know so very much of Mr. Cecil Ogg, and 
though very likely he may be a—an—amiable young man—in some 
respects—yet I feel sure he will himself acknowledge that he is 
scarcely in a position to support a wife on”—with a bland smile at 
me—“ three hundred a-year, I believe I was informed ?” 

‘“* Mamma,” said Geraldine, her colour rising, “I don’t care about 
money. Mr. Bottletop, you know Cecil was not well used.” 

“T know all about it, my dear,’—he did, indeed, the old rogue— 
“but my advice is that you wait to see his cousin before you decide.” 

“T never heard anything so preposterous!” flashed out Geraldine. 
“Do you suppose that if I were engaged to Cecil, and fifty cousins 
came, and supposing even they wanted to marry me, do you think it 
could make any difference ?” 

“It would be very embarrassing to have so many at a time;” re- 
joined my godfather, “ but as this young fellow happens to be on the 
look-out for a wife, and has, or will have, some five thousand a year 
and a very nice place, I don’t think he is to be despised.” 

“Of course, he will be a horrible creature,” retorted the inflexible 
Geraldine ; “ men with money always are.” 
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“On the contrary, he is charming, good-looking, unaffected, not 
over clever, and good-tempered.” 

Geraldine absolutely laughed. 

“A perfect goose, in fact. What can it matter to me what he is?” 

“Geraldine,” said Mrs. Montague, solemnly, “I insist that this 
foolish, this most absurd engagement, shall not yet take place ; you 
are still so young ” 

“Indeed, mamma, I’m nearly twenty-one, and when I am I shall 
have a little money of my own to help poor Cecil with.” And her 
pretty face lighted up as the thought struck her. I don’t know what 
extravagance I could not have committed, but I contrived to speak 
very deliberately : 

“T can’t allow you to be more generous than I am, Geraldine. I 
won’t have you bind yourself to me—at least until after you have seen 
this hero who is expected to make such an impression on you.” 

Mrs. Montague looked surprised, then pleased. Mr. Bottletop's 
comical old phiz screwed itself up into appalling gravity, and 
Geraldine looked at me with tears in her eyes. 

“Tt doesn’t after all make any real matter,” she presently said, in a 
voice of contentment. ‘Of course, you can trust me just the same. 
But it’s not quite so easy for me,” she whispered, aside. “ There’s 
Miss Werter, you know.” 

So it was arranged that we were to wait for the arrival of this 
conquering hero before we were to be formally betrothed ; although, 
as Geraldine remarked, “There never was anything so ridiculous, be- 
cause why should he fall straightway in love with her whom he had 
never met, and who would be most careful to be pointedly disagreeable 
to him ?” 

I must say I found farming a fall in life after my week at Cheslyn. 
I would not stay to meet my cousin, who was daily expected there, 
and who rejoiced in the delightful name of Neremiah Ogg, besides his 
other recommendations ; and I studiously kept away. No correspon- 
dence between Geraldine and myself was aliowed. A fortnight later 
came this note from Mr. Bottletop: 


“ My pear Crcit,—You are wanted here at once. Come in time 
for dinner—eight o'clock. Ever yours, 


“ Neremian Borrwerop.” 


My suspense was extreme. There was a mystery about this sum- 
mons which awed me. Why “at once?” and why did he not tell 
me something about Geraldine? Could the irresistible Mr. Ogg 
have superseded me after all? Had I been too rash in relying on a 
woman's truth? And I enlivened myself as I cast my worldly goods 
into a portmanteau by repeating, “ Woman’s love is writ in water, 
woman’s faith is traced on sand ;” and I argued why, if Prince Charles 
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Edward and Mr. Aytoun had both come to this conclusion, should I 
be more fortunate? I dived into Tennyson: “ You thought to break 
a yeoman’s heart for pastime e’er you went to town ;’ not that I could 
quite apply this, not being a yeoman yet: I only wished I was. A - 
certain statement also came to my mind, though I could not remember 
by what author, to the effect that, compared to man’s love, woman’s 
“is as water unto wine ;” and I thought if there was any truth in this, 
Geraldine’s mamma had some chance worth mentioning of getting her 
own way, and that I might soon find absence had produced the dire 
results it too often does in these days, the exact reverse of what the 
old song asserts as to its making the heart grow fonder. 

The poetry stage of a love affair is aserious time. I unfortunately 
did not possess the gift of song myself, or, no doubt, I should have 
handed the name of my Geraldine down to all posterity, linked (after 
the manner of Laura and Petrarch) with that of my own. As it was, 
the only safety-valve I could find for my disturbed feelings was to 
brush my hair unnaturally hard—a sort of physical cudgelling of the 
brains—while I wondered, not for the first, or the second, or the 


fiftieth, or the hundredth time, what kind of a fellow my cousin 
Neremiah would be. 


Carter VII. 


I BECOME DESPERATELY JEALOUS OF MY RIVAL; AND AM ON THE POINT OV 
REVEALING MY TRUE NAME, 


I prove myself and my portmanteau over to Cheslyn, a distance of 
ten or twelve miles, and at every mile of the road my heart grew 
heavier and heavier, my hopes dimmer and more shadowy. I pictured 
to myself, as I had often done before, the figure, face, and even manner 
of my unknown rival; and in my mind he ever appeared super- 
humanly attractive, and gifted with accomplishments and talents such 
as nobody before was ever known to possess, except perhaps the hero 
of a fairy tale. While, as to me—too well I knew that I was fatally 
unlearned, deficient in accomplishments, and, though I might have just 
enough sense and perseverance to win the heart of the woman I loved, 
I had no skill to keep it. Perhaps Geraldine herself would be unable 
to resist the comparisons, so damaging to me, which she must draw 
every hour of the day between the wealthy aspirant to her affec- 
tions and the unworthy possessor, and would naturally yield to the 
fascinations of the former. Altogether, my drive was calculated to 
depress the very best intentions, and I arrived at Cheslyn as surly as 
a bear. 

Fortunately every one was dressing for dinner, so I had time to 
recover myself—inasmuch as destroying two shirts and three neckties 
through sheer nervousness is conducive to restoring the masculine 
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temper. Until that evening, I am bound to say, I had never felt any 
reason to object to the arrangements made by Nature with regard to 
my personal appearance. I was tall, and strong, and tolerably good- 
looking, though not my most partial admirers could for one moment 
have held me up as a beauty; but, on this night, an insane ambition 
came over me to outshine my rival in every respect. Yet, at the last 
moment, I descended to the drawing-room under the melancholy im- 
pression that I had brought the wrong pair of trousers, that my 
waistcoat had grown too short since I wore it last, that nothing on 
earth would keep my shirt from bulging, and that perhaps if I grew 
whiskers I might be better-looking. But, as all the world knows, 
whiskers “are not procurable on ten minute’s notice; so, pulling my 
moustache to unnatural lengths, and nervous as a girl, I opened the 
drawing-room door. There were a great many guests, and having 
shaken hands with Mr. Bottletop I glanced round to find Geraldine. 
Quite a pang went through me when I saw her talking earnestly 
with a gentleman too like my fancy portraits of him to be any but 
my cousin. He was a slight—I thought graceful looking—young 
man, with very dark eyes, aquiline nose, black hair, and—whiskers ! 
Was I not forewarned that my rival would have whiskers ? 

Geraldine appeared quite oblivious of my presence ; so, acting on the 
spur of the moment, I became quite oblivious of hers; and I offered 
my arm, in obedience to Mr. Bottletop’s mandate, to a very fat young 
lady with very small eyes. 

During dinner I went through a purgatory of anxiety. Geraldine 
and my rival being seated on the same side of the table as myself, 
and it being a physical impossibility for me to see either of them. I 
only knew they had gone in to dinner together ; therefore I felt an 
absurd but almost overpowering inclination to set etiquette and civili- 
sation at defiance, to rise from my place, and walk up to her, and 
insist upon knowing the best or the worst at once. 

My fat little neighbour was very sentimental, and inquired what 
was my favourite flower, poet, colour, &c. ; and on my utterly failing 
to satisfy her on these points, she proceeded to enlighten me as to her 
tastes. I forget the poet, but I know she said she admired blue, 
“because it is the colour of the heavens ;” and she rolled her little eyes 
like a languishing young pig as she informed me that among flowers 
she loved best the wild forget-me-not. At the time I was too savage 
to be amused, and it was not until nearly the end of dinner that I dis- 
covered she was arrayed in her favourite hue, and had a bunch of 
supernaturally large and blue forget-me-nots stuck in her hair. 

On the ladies leaving the room I rose eagerly to push my chair 
away, and catch a glance from Geraldine in passing, but my pig-faced 
lady contriving to knock over and smash a decanter and two or three 
wine-glasses by some porcine evolution; a grand confusion ensued, 
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in the midst of which—while I was rubbing sherry off the legs of my 
trousers, or picking up broken glass on my hands and knees under the 
table—Geraldine vanished. 

“Come, Cecil,” said my godfather, “ Miss Podger has given you the 
wine outside, try some of this Burgundy 7n. You know my friend 
Mr. Miles, I think. Let me introduce you to Mr. Brown—Mr. Pod- 
ger—Mr. Jones—oh! and Miah, here. Miah, this is Mr. Ogg.” 

This latter sentence was addressed to the gentleman of the aquiline 
nose and dark eyes. 

“Miah ?” [thought ; “this is confirmation indeed.” For my in- 
genious mind took up this name, and, perhaps assisted by reminis- 
cences of early life, I twisted it easily into a new and elegant abbrevi- 
ation of our common misfortune—the name Neremiah. ‘This, then, 
indeed, was my cousin—my wealthy rival. 

Mr. Podger bore down upon me, and began to relate a story which, 
to my mind, had neither beginning, end, nor sequence, but which 
seemed to highly interest him. I writhed with anguish during its 
infliction, for in the midst of it, when my own escape was impossible, 
I saw “ Miah” quietly take his departure from the room. 

“Now, you see,” proceeded Mr. Podgers, “that this premise being 
given, of course the best and only thing left under these distressing 
‘circumstances for the Poor House Guardians to do” 

I rose up desperate. 

“What's the matter, Cecil?” said Mr. Bottletop. “You young 
fellows are off very soon. Try a glass of that Madeira, my boy; you 
like it—hand it on, Mr. Podger.” 

“No, thank you. I—I’m—not very well,” I stammered, feebly ; 
“T mean my horse isn’t. He was a little Jame. I must go and see 
my groom about him. I hope to hear the rest after, Mr. Podger, if 
you will kindly excuse me now.” 

My godfather regarded me with his solemnest aspect. “By all 
means take care about your horse, Cecil,” he said, his bright eyes 
twinkling ; “it never does to leave ’em to servants.” 

And with joy I found myself outside the door. I entered the 
drawing-room with a feeling of anxiety quite indescribable. My 
heart beat twice as qnick as usual, and I felt quite stunned and stupe- 
fied when I saw Geraldine, seated in a far and lonely corner, engaged 
as before, in an animated conversation with my detestable cousin. Yet 
I must have expected something of the sort. His attitude and expres- 
sion, as he leant forward glancing up in her face, were full of extreme 
deference and admiration; but whether the bright colour in her 
cheeks was the result of gratification, or the reverse, I had no skill to 
decide. I guessed the former. 

I may here remark that I consider jealousy to be one of the 
meanest, most foolish, and altogether most despicable of human 
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passions, yet I regret to state that just then I was completely under 
its dominion. 

I left the room abruptly, and went out on to the terrace in a mood 
comprehensive of Othello, Bluebeard, Lara, and everybody else uncom- 
fortable and disagreeable. I saw now what a fool I had been to fall in 
love with a pretty girl; a fellow like me, with no money, no profes- 
sion, no brains—not even a decent name to offer! Bah! the thing was 
absurd ; it would be wise—much better to have it out with her and 
done with, and then—why, the sooner I went to the dogs the better, 
&e., &e., ad lib. After perhaps an hour of this, I returned to the 
drawing-room, where I found an impromptu dance going on. One 
glance showed me Geraldine—faithless Geraldine !—dancing with him. 
Oh, of course. It was a waltz, and I found it quite impossible to stand 
and look on for more than one minute. 

This time I went to the hall-door, which was wide open, and, 
scarcely knowing what I thought in my anger and surprise, I stood 
leaning against the door-way, and looked out at the autumn stars. I 
felt only a dumb, dreadful sense of pain and desolation ;—until then I 
had formed no idea how much I loved her—how impossible my life 
appeared without her. 

“‘T must see her in the morning,” I kept repeating feverishly. “ It’s 
all up now—but I must see her in the morning, and then be off for 
good ”—— 

“No, thank you, Mr. Miahs, I would rather stay here—it is cooler.” 
This was Geraldine’s voice in the hall, not ten paces behind me. 
“T’m not afraid of the draught, but you can give me that cloak— 
thank you. Ah! there is Mr. Ogg; I dare say he will look after me 
—don’t let me detain you from your partner.” 

I found her at my side, and, with a good deal of embarrassment, I 
offered her my arm. It is not an easy matter, however good your 
cause, to upbraid the woman you love—to begin a quarrel, in fact ; 
and this was what I just then felt bound to do. 

“T should so like to go on to the terrace,” she half whispered. 

“T am afraid you will find the air cold,” I replied with dignity, 
quite aweing, even to myself. 

She glanced up at me uneasily. 

“No—and l’ve got this cloak on—do! I want to talk to you, 
Cecil.” 

I beg to state that the wisest of men was no match for a woman, so 
no wonder that I yielded as submissively as a beaten poodle to her 
coaxing tone. . 

“Fancy ! you’ve never spoken to me—never even looked at me— 
since you came!” was her remark when we were well out of earshot. 

“You have so kindly given meso many opportunities ” I began. 

“ Now, what 7s the matter? I do believe it is Miss Podger. It is 
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too hard on me to see you go on your knees before her, right in my 
face, and regardless of a roomful of lookers-on. It is all very well to 
pretend it was the decanter ” 

“Will you be serious for five minutes, Miss Montague?” My own 
voice and mood might have belonged to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
at a state funeral—so sombre were they both. 

“You want to frighten "me,” she replied, for the second time 
anxiously scanning my face ; but I felt her fingers close tightly on my 
arm. 
I went on quickly. ‘I know all about my cousin, and that his 
pretensions to your hand are infinitely superior to mine. I can see he 
is handsomer, I know he is ten times wealthier, and from all I have 
observed, he appears to be a hundred times more agreeable. I—I— 
Well, it’s deuced hard lines to be cut out in this way, though—I 
might have expected it. Never mind my feelings you know—I’m a 
man, and can bear it—and of course, if you wish—to be—released”’ 

“Cecil, you must be crazy! I don’t know what you are talking 
about. Who is your cousin? I don’t know any cousin of yours. 
What do you mean ?” 

“T mean Mr. Neremiah Ogg, with whom ” 

“Has hecome ?” she interrupted. “Oh, where is he? Where was 
he? When did he come?” 

I stared at her, confounded. 

“Tt is quite folly to attempt to deceive me in this way,” I replied, 
suppressed anger making my voice queer and unsteady. “ You talk 
to one man a whole evening—go to dinner with him—dance with him 
—and then pretend you don’t;know his name!” 

She came in front of me, putting her hands on mine, and looking 
up at me steadily. 

“T know you are angry,” she said, “and I am afraid you are angry 
with me; but you are speaking riddlesto me. The man who took me 
in to dinner is a horrid little wretch called Myers—a Jew, I believe— 
and I could not get rid of him sooner, though I tried my very hardest. 
I did think you might have come to my rescue. But Mr. Bottletop 
told us that this wonderful Mr. Neremiah Ogg, who is to be his heir, 
is expected late this evening ”—— 

“What! has he never come yet ?” 

“No. He has been expected ever since you went, and has been 
prevented coming several times, but he is really to arrive to-night ; 
and when you told me—when you said ”—— 

“Geraldine—you are the same as ever? Tell me. I have keen 
miserable, unjust to you, making a fool of myself about nothing. 
Surely I have! Ah, my darling, do you love me after all—though 


I'm poor, and stupid, and such a great goose as to fancy you could be 
fickle or mercenary ?” 
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Here followed a ceremony which I at least considered very neces- 
sary to the making up of the quarrel—if, indeed, a quarrel it was, 
being all on one side; and my display of contrition threatened to be 
a prolonged one, I having become deeply repentant, and also utterly 
defiant of the all-subduing charms of my cousin—when he should come. 

But on Geraldine insisting on going into the house again, I pleaded 
for one minute, and, with a “now or never” sort of courage, I said that 
I had a confession to make—a dreadful confession ;—I—I was afraid 
she would think far le:s of me when she had heard it —but it must be 
told. ‘Geraldine I am not what you believe me—my name is an 
assumed one—my real ”—— 

A servant here approached quickly and interrupted me. 

“Tf you please, Miss Montague, Mr. Bottletop wishes to see you 
immediate. I was to say a gentleman’s come, Miss,—Mr. Neremiah 
Oge—and please will you step this way at once.” 

We followed the man, my fatal confession silenced, and he led us to 
the library, where Mrs. Montague and Mr. Bottletop were sitting 
together, one on each side of the fire. The little dance was over, and 
the other guests had retired for the night. 


Cuapter VIII. 


I BECOME PERFECTLY RECONCILED TO MY FATE,—MY NAME INCLUDED. 


“Wet,” said Mr. Bottletop, “at last our friend has arrived” (I 
looked round, but saw nothing of him); “and as it is as well to know 
our own minds about things, let us settle now. Cecil being here 
makes it a little awkward, so we'll have no misunderstandings. Cecil, 
in the first place, do you think you are able and willing to marry on 
the little money you and Geraldine will have between you? Do you 
think, now, supposing your debts were paid, that you could be 
economical and keep straight ?” 

“T’m quite sure of it, Mr. Bottletop,” I answered eagerly. “ Nothing 
will induce me to relinquish Geraldine again.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Mr. Bottletop, with much gravity. “ And what do 
you say, young lady, to this headstrong fellow ?” 

“T think he is right,” answered Geraldine steadily, though she 
blushed brightly. 

“May I ask where my cousin is, sir ?” I demanded. 

“You will see him soon enough,” responded my godfather com- 
posedly ; “he was in his travelling dress and not presentable when 
he arrived. But now, Mrs. Montague, having heard what these 
young folks say, and believing—as I at least do—that they mean it, 
and are really very fond of each other, don’t you think it will be 
kindest and wisest, after all, to let them have their own way *” 
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Geraldine’s soft eyes rose to his face gratefully, and though I had 
not the least hope that my optics could ever be so expressive, I did 
the best I could with them. 

But Mrs. Montague replied majestically, “ No, Mr. Bottletop. I 
am quite surprised to hear this from you. I object utterly to any 
alliance between my daughter and Mr. Cecil Ogg ; and, if I know her 
aright, she will never wed against my wishes.” 

I knew this too well, as Geraldine had impressed it on me many 
times, and my spirits fell proportionately. 

“ But why should you object to him?’ urged Mr. Bottletop good- 
humouredly. ‘“ He is a gentleman both by birth and education; he 
might bea great deal worse to look at ; and, for my part, I never heard 
any harm of him—except, perhaps, that he has spent a trifle more 
than he ought, and earned a trifle less.” 

“And you call ¢hat nothing ?” said Mrs. Montague, with scathing 
emphasis. “An idle, good-for-nothing, unprincipled spendthrift, 
steeped in debt and poverty—is he a fit husband for Miss Montague ? 
—a man with no sense of honour, or he would never have come in 
this underhand manner and re-established his ascendancy over the 
mind of my daughter after he had given his promise ” 

“Stop! Another word of this, and I will marry him to-morrow.” 
It was Geraldine who spoke, her eyes flashing as I had never seen 
them before—and I may add, as I have never seen them since—and 
quite overaweing| her majestic mamma. “Cecil gave no promise 
except not to write to me, and he has kept it; he has not written.” 
Then she turned those same blue eyes, full of tears, to Mr. Bottletop, 
adding, “Oh, you know this is not true—that my mother only— 
only says these things about him because Cecil is not rich. And as 
for breaking his promise, it is nonsense ; and indeed the truth is, he 
never spoke to me at all till I went up to him this evening; and I 
asked him to take me out on to the terrace” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Bottletop kindly, “I think you are right, and 
that your mother is wrong. Not that you need hope to find Mr. Cecil 
there perfection, or anything like it. But as for his being an un- 
principled spendthrift, or anything of that kind—why—why—you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself, Mrs. Montague, for saying it of 
him. But now come, Cecil, we'll go upstairs and see if Neremiah is 
ready to come down. I’m sure you and he will be good friends.” 

He put his arm through mine, and we went out of the room, but 
not upstairs as I had expected. Instead, he took me into a little room 
he called his study, and unlocked a drawer in his writing-table. He 
took from it a parchment document unlike any I had ever seen before, 
and spread it out on the table. 

“Do you see this, my boy ?” he asked, pointing to where certain 
“lands and tenements, including the estate and mansion of Cheslyn,” 
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and money, invested in various ways, amounting to the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds, “ there or thereabouts,” were left to his 
godson, Neremiah Bottletop Ogg. 

I read it, and looked at him, my mind wavering. This must be my 
fortunate cousin ; yet why show it to me? J was his godson—I was 
Neremiah Bottletop Ogg. I thought my brain was getting irre- 
trievably confused ; but he saw how puzzled and surprised I looked, 
and with a very grave face said : 

“T shall never be able to call you anything but Cecil, but it is best 
to put you down in my will all correct. And you must have the 
wedding from here, and you and Geraldine must come and keep house 
for me afterwards—d’ye hear ?—and maybe some day I'll have some 
little great-godsons ; and, by Jove! we'll call them Cecil, and George, 
and Reginald, and all the rest of it. By the way, do you see the day 
this will was made ?—the day after you told me your love story. You 
thought I would be offended; but see what a fine thing it is to tell 
the whole truth. The first lady I asked to become Mrs. Neremiah 
Bottletop declined on the score of the ‘dreadful name;’ and I had 
never thought of your plan: you may guess how it tickled me.” 

“ But—my cousin?” I asked, in great perplexity. 

The puckered-up face dissolved, and he laughed so long and so 
heartily I couldn’t help laughing too. 

“By Jove, I forgot him!” he gasped. “That old woman’s face will 
be worth a hundred pounds to see. When my poor nephew, Com- 
modore Bottletop, died, two or three years ago, some story got afloat 
that all my money would go to my godson—a Mr. Neremiah Bottletop 
Ogg—which it will now. Mrs. Montague heard of this, and caught 
at your acquaintance in town. I knew all along she was as insincere 
an old manceuvrer as there is in England, but I wanted to try the girl. 
She's as good as gold, Cecil, and she has stood up for you through 
thick and thin, and, I take it, has not had a very easy time of it lately 
with the old lady. Bea good husband, my boy, for you'll get a good 
wife.” 

As he spoke we left the room and reached the library door. Flinging 
it wide open he announced loudly, “My godson, Mr. Neremiah 
Bottletop Ogg !” 

I shrank, even then, at the hideous sounds; but I saw Mrs. 
Montague grow scarlet with annoyance, amazement, and confusicn ; 
and my pretty Geraldine looking pale and frightened. I was by her 
side at once, telling my imposition and the cause in a few incoherent 
words; whispering that all—everything—was right now; that there 
was no cousin, that J was my cousin—and I was getting a little 
involved when my future mamma interrupted us. She had recovered 
herself, and was equal to the occasion. 

“My dear Mr. Ogg, I hope you will overlook the somewhat hasty 
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expressions I have used about you; a mother’s feelings are not always 
entirely under her own control.” 

I took the hand she held out to me, and said, “Oh! all right ;” but 
though outward peace was made, Geraldine and I don't often trouble 
the maternal residence when we are in town. 

“And I’m not Cecil at all, Geraldine,” I said, humbly, the next 
morning ; “but I'm— it’s absurd, 1 know—but my sisters generally 
call me Nerry, and perhaps it’s a shade better than” 

“Qh, Cecil, how funny!” she interrupted, laughing. ‘Why, at 
home I always go by the name of Jerry! What do you think of 
that for a name—for a lady, too? But as that dear, delightful old 
Mr. Bottletop says, I know I shall never be able to call you anything 
but Cecil.” 

So, but for the happy chance of possessing the name I do, and of 
signing my first letter to Geraldine, “ Cecil George Reginald,” I should 
never have been able to demonstrate how good and true she is; she 
would never have known that I could be constant to her for months— 
with or without hope—and seriously contemplate matrimony on six 
hundred a-year; Mrs. Montague would never have come out in her 
true colours; and, above all, I should never have made the friendship 
of the very best, cheeriest, and kindest godfather ever human being 
possessed. My father and mother never did a wiser action than when 
they invited him to my christening, and bestowed upon me the name 
which—abhorred as it once was—has indirectly brought me all the 
blessings of my life. Now, too, as I associate it with the good, genial 
disposition of its first possessor, I incline to think that an ugly name, 
weighed against a noble nature, ought to be the merest feather in the 
balance ; and I think what a fool, an idiot, must the woman have been 
who refused him on account of it. 

“ Aye, Cecil,” he said, laughing, when this thought escaped me the 
other day ; “but I’d no money then: and who, do you think, was the 
lady? I rather think I was the idiot. She was the lady who after- 
wards became Mrs. De Courcey Montague. I had my reasons, you see, 
for taking such pains about her daughter, and—well, I’m sure I thank 
heaven that she didn’t take me, and that our name has been so useful 
to us.” 

As I want a moral to adorn my tale, I think I cannot find a better 
than that contained in some of Mr. Bottletop’s further reflections. 

“My dear boy, depend upon it, there’s nothing in the world, how- 
ever hard it may seem, that isn’t for our good in some fashion, though 
we are sometimes so dull that we never find it out in this world. 
There would be less grumbling, I dare say, if we could see to the end 


of what we call our misfortunes, and find how very often they turn 
out to be blessings.” 
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Cake it as You find it. 


I 
I nave a creed, a pleasant creed, 
The wise may fling their scorn at; 


It lets me smile at many things 
That other folks have sworn at. 


‘Tis simply this: to love my kind, 
With all their faults and chances, 

And not to see with others’ eyes, 
Or feel with others’ fancies. 


I hold this life too short for love, 
Too long for idle sighing: 

The man who cannot cry’s a knave ; 
A fool, who's always crying. 


Through darkest clouds I try to see 
A glint of silver lining, 

And think, though tempest may be here, 
Somewhere the sun is shining. 


The more that cynics snarl and flout 
The less I seem to mind it; 

I make the best of what’s about, 
And take it as I find t. 


II. 


There’s Woman, now. We run her down, 
On various pretences— 

Dear woman! who divides our joys 
And trebles our expenses ; 


Who caused the fall of man—and Troy. 
Well, with our common mother 

Poor Adam had but Hobson’s choice ; 
"Twas Eve—or ne'er another. 


Unto my lot a kinder fate 
No such restriction grapples ; 
For I could find a score of wivcs 
Who do not care for apples. 
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And as for losing Paradise 
(I’ve nought to say for Helen), 
Eve gave enough to every maid 
For one true man to dwell in. 


Then tend the flowers, till the land, 
Be kind, and she'll be kinder ; 

Seek out the gold, nor scorn the sand, 
And take her as you find her. 


Il. 


There's Friendship, then, and Gratitude, 
That ought to be his brother ; 

Their sire, true Humanity, 
And Charity their mother. 


The cynic snarls, “ The first’s a reed, 
That bends when it is leant on; 
The other’s nothing but a bribe, 
To gain what we are bent on.” 


Well, every month is not July, 
Nor every king a Nero, 

Nor every saintly man a saint, 
Nor every chief a hero. 


The shadows give the picture lights, 
The lights throw darkness them on; 

You cannot have a glass of punch 
Without a squeeze of lemon. 


And if some hearts are false, old friends, 
I see that heaven assigned you, 

For others’ sham to make amends, 
And take you as I find you. 


Iv. 

Why should I hate a fine young man 
Because I’ve not his inches? 

Why should I limp along the street 
Because your brodequin pinches ? 


The charm that’s still a charm for me 
For some has lost its power. 

Must my heart’s goblet yield no sweet, 
Because they’ve turned theirs sour ? 
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My sympathy I'll not deny, 
For that’s no cynic’s mutter. 
They surely want to take my faith 
And fling it in the gutter. 


And just because their jaundiced eyes 
Can’t see the rose is rosy, 

They bid me seek the hemlock tree 
To find a summer posy. 


No, no! my love, my friend, my dove! 
Tl in life’s garland wind thee, 
And take thee to my heart of hearts 
And love thee as I find thee. 
A. pt F. 





Sn the Rhineland Eighty Years Ago. 


On the 21st of February, 1785, there came into the world a little 
boy who was destined to witness strange and important events, to 
meet with persons in whom all Europe takes a perennial interest, and 
to describe what he saw with marvellous fidelity, accuracy, and vivid- 
ness, for the benefit of many succeeding generations. 

The eyes in which such powers of observation were latent first saw 
the light in the old Rhbine-city of Diisseldorf, and the name which 
the new-born unit of humanity inherited was that of “the most 
ancient, renowned, and chivalric race of Ense,” as the Westphalian 
historian, Von Steinen, calls it. He is better known to the world as 
Varnhagen ; or, to give him his full style and title, Varnhagen von 
Ense. 

Not only every century, but every year, may be regarded as a 
distinct step in the long march of ages, whence we can look back 
on what has been achieved, and onward towards that which we are 
striving to achieve. But there are, undoubtedly, certain special 
epochs which make strikingly visible for all beholders the results of 
complex causes which have been at work, as it were, subterraneously. 
Of such epochs the closing years of the eighteenth century offer a 
most striking example. 

New doctrines, new lights, new theories, were spreading over 
Europe. In North America these tendencies of thought had resulted 
in a concrete “ Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity” (for such human 
beings, at least, as had the due fairness of complexion deemed worthy 
to be shone on by the sun of freedom !) beside whose wide possibilities 
the narrower limits of constitutional freedom in England, Holland, 
Switzerland, and even in parts of Germany, seemed cramped and 
poor. France, as Varnhagen says, was the central point from whence 
radiated the impulses that tended to an entire change in the social 
circumstances of continental Europe. Even sovereigns did not escape 
the contagion of the new ideas. Emperors, kings, and princes prated 
of philanthropy, enlightenment, toleration, and equality. The upper 
classes (and this, I think, is an observation which cannot be too much 
insisted upon) had been entirely gained over to the theories of pro- 
gress long ere such theories filtered down to the lower strata of 
society. That in too many cases the new wine burst the old bottles 
we now are fully aware. But a general hopefulness prevailed in 
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Europe in 1785, and the beautiful sentiments of universal brother- 
hood were not to be disturbed by the croaking of woful prophets. 

Varnhagen’s father, Johann Andreas Jacob, was a doctor of medicine ; 
his mother, a native of Strasburg, and daughter of Counsellor Kunz 
of that city. Dr. Johann Varnhagen received the appointments of 
medical counsellor in the Palatinate and town physician to Diisseldorf, 
and here his son was born. 

From a very early age the little fellow looked out upon his sur- 
roundings with wondering, intelligent eyes. His memory of inci- 
dents which occurred when he was but four or five years old remained 
fresh and vivid to the end of his days; and his busy, reasoning 
brain retained those early impressions almost as accurately as the 
copious notes he has left preserve the record of circumstances which 
happened when the brain was supplemented by the industrious hand 
of the writer. 

Varnhagen has left a quantity of papers of the highest interest— 
memoirs, journals, letters, biographical sketches of contemporaries 
whom he had known, &e., &c. These he bequeathed to his niece, 
Ludmilla Assing, who has made a judicious selection, now in course 
of publication, from the mass of materials at her disposal—a mass so 
great and varied as to form an embarras de richesses. Rich as Euro- 
pean literature is in memoirs, especially of the last century, it may 
be doubted whether any exist of more interest and value for the 
student of social history than these of Varnhagen; and their interest 
and value must inevitably increase for many a year to come. 

The parents of Varnhagen resolved, in the year 1790, to remove 
with their family to Strasburg. The motives which led to this reso- 
lution were various, but not the least powerful one was the growing 
influence of the French Revolution. Madame Varnhagen, as a Stras- 
burger born, claimed French citizenship. To belong to that country 
of freedom and law, of citizenship and brotherly love, seemed then 
the most desirable lot imaginable for noble and right-thinking men. 
Dr. Varnhagen was not the last to be moved by the spectacle which 
France at that time offered to the world. The work of framing the 
constitution was being zealously carried on by the National Assembly. 
All friends of enlightenment, freedom, and the welfare of humanity 
anxiously awaited, from the great movement of 1789, a sort of new 
salvation for the world in general. 

Dr. Varnhagen was urged by men of consideration to try for a 
professorship at the then flourishing university of Strasburg, which 
had recently lost two of its best medical professors, Spielmann and 
Lobstein. Finally, one day the family embarked in a little boat, 
which carried them toa large Dutch ship about to make the upward 
voyage of the Rhine as far as Mannheim; and, their luggage and 
household goods being already aboard, bade farewell to the peaceful 
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house at Diisseldorf, with its garden leading down to the river, for 
ever. 

This voyage up the Rhine remained in Varnhagen’s mind as one of 
the pleasantest impressions of his childhood. They went very slowly, 
being towed up against stream by a long line of labouring horses on 
the bank. Sometimes, if the wind were favourable, a sail was set. 
The ship had ample and comfortable accommodation for them. The 
family consisted of the father and mother, little Varnhagen, and a 
sister, Rosa Maria (familiarly called Réschen), a little older than 
himself. 

To the two children the newness of all that surrounded them was 
delightful. They went on deck and talked to the sailors, asking 
questions about the use and purpose of the mysterious and complex 
tackle which met their eyes. They hung over the bulwarks to see 
the green swift waters of the Rhine flow past. They watched the line 
of horses, looking small as toys, on the towing-path. They were 
enchanted when, as some bend in the river, or stronger current, 
caused an unusual effort on the part of the horses, the rope by 
which the vessel was towed and which, attached to the mainmast, 
mostly hung down half-hidden in the water, suddenly rose shining and 
dripping, and tightly stretched into the air. Then there were the 
ever-changing hills and shores on either side; the stately cities— 
Cologne imposing from the water, Bonn with its fine schloss and tall 
trees, cheerful Coblentz, and the high, threatening fortress of Ehren- 
breitstein. Varnhagen says that, as well as he can judge, the Rhine 
was as much frequented a highway then—more than eighty years 
ago—as it is now, although of course there were no steamboats on its 
broad bosom. Nay, he says there was even a greater number of 
small boats than are to be seen on it to-day. His memory has pre- 
served an impression of ceaseless meeting, passing, and crossing of 
craft of all kinds. 

The travellers stayed awhile at Mannheim, where Varnhagen’s 
grandmother was chief lady in waiting (garde des dames) to the 
Electress Palatine Marie Elizabeth, wife of Charles Theodore, and 
highly considered at the court. This Oberkammerfrau Varnhagen 
was, like her august mistress, a fervent Catholic, and doubtless sighed 
over her Lutheran daughter-in-law and granddaughter. Little Varn- 
hagen was to be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith which his 
father had never formally abandoned. 

The court of the Electress Palatine at Mannheim was at that time 
both stately and luxurious. Many wealthy nobles belonged to it, and 
foreigners were attracted thither by the scenery, the society, and the 
opportunities for enjoying very excellent theatrical and musical re- 


presentations. But there was a dark background to this brilliant 
picture. 
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The peasantry were oppressed, and helpless against the arrogance 
and greed of the officials. The country was trampled on, and drained 
of its life-blood. The young Varnhagens, children though they were, 
observed this painful condition of things. During many pleasant 
excursions to Fraudenthal, Heidelberg, and so on, they met with 
bands of emigrants leaving their homes, whose appearance plainly 
bespoke their misery. They found the villages steeped in poverty. 
What they were too childish to understand for themselves, the con- 
versation of their elders enlighted them about. More and more did 
they long to leave these countries of servitude and oppression, and 
hasten joyfully towards the land of freedom which lay before them. 

“ La nation Francaise !—liberté—egalité-—what sweet proud words 
were those to my ears, once!” exclaims Varnhagen. ‘‘ Had any one 
told me then, that I should of my own free choice, and with burning 
zeal, one day rank myself among the declared enemies of that French 
people, of that tricolour, of those watchwords Y” 

No; the disenchantment was not yet come, although in the case of 
the elder Varnhagen it did not tarry long. 

The general enthusiasm reached its height some time after our 
travellers had been settled in Strasburg. On the 14th of September, 
1791, the luckless King Louis the Sixteenth accepted, and took an 
oath to observe, the new constitution wrought out by the collective 
wisdom of the National Assembly. The news of the joyful event, 
sent from Paris, seemed veritably to inaugurate a golden age. It 
was celebrated with high festival throughout France; but no city 
outdid Strasburg in manifestations of enthusiasm. 

The thunder of cannon saluted the dawn on the day appointed for 
the festival. Troops of the line and troops of the National Guard, 
headed by bands of music, were early afoot and threaded the streets 
of the quaint old city in seemingly endless lines. There was a great 
parade of all the troops united, and after going through a few 
manoeuvres arms were piled, and amidst exulting shouts of Vive /e 
Roi! Vive la Nation! the soldiers mixed and fraternised with the 
citizens. Presently long rows of well-spread tables were seen amidst 
the throng; and all fell to feasting in common. Rich and dignified 
burghers had their dinner-tables set out in the open air that day, on 
the great place of the Cathedral, and elsewhere; and there, sur- 
rounded by their families, they ate and drank, and called to any 
chance passer-by to share their hospitality, and participate in the 
general joy. Dancing, feasting, singing of patriotic songs, shouting 
of patriotic cries, went on all day. And then, when the autumn twi- 
light fell, the whole town was brilliantly illuminated. 

But all the impressive spectacle fell short of the grandeur of the 
glorious spire of the Cathedral blazing with thousands of lamps even 
to its topmost pinnacle, and soaring gigantically into the evening 
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sky. This vast pillar of fire was seen for many a mile around, and 
answering lights and bonfires shone all over the plain, and shot up 
from the distant Vosges. 

Grand old spire of Strasburg! Eighty years later the “great 
labouring world-wheel had made a wondrous revolution indeed, and 
the glare that shone upon those tapering pinnacles was of hostile 
watch-fires, and deadly artillery. But loftier, brighter things than 
even the illuminated spire of Strasburg had been battered down into 
the dust, long, long before the seed was sown which brought forth 
that terrible crop of armed men before her gates. 

The French Revolution it was,—aud the French Revolution alone— 
which broke down the barrier between the French and the Alsatians, 
and fused them into one people. Up to that time the Alsatians had 
clung to their German traditions, dress, and language; had felt the 
strong tie of blood-relationship with Fatherland, and had opposed 
a stubborn dumb resistance to the social influence of France, which— 
in so far as it emanated from the court, could but be Absolutist and 
Catholic. But when the new principles were proclaimed at Paris, the 
honest Alsatians opened their hearts and homes to them. All flood- 
gates were swept away by the strong stream of feeling. Freedom 
and citizenship brought with them fraternity. Old prejudices, old 
ties, could not resist the rush of the new enthusiasm. ‘The Stras- 
burgers especially distinguished themselves as uncompromising 
revolutionists. Trees of liberty, caps of liberty, songs of liberty, 
flourished abundantly in their streets. The old leaven is not yet 
extinct, and read by the light of recent history, these manifestations 
of the dead and gone Strasburgers are not without their significance 
and their lesson. 

There were shadows, however, in the bright prospect which France 
looked out upon, but not (for the present) sufficient seriously to 
darken it. The nearest and most threatening danger appeared for a 
time to come from the French émigrés, who thronged in great 
numbers to Coblentz, sought alliances among the potentates of right 
divine, and declared their intention of restoring the old régime in 
France, by force of arms. 

Coblentz was their chief gathering-place. The flower of their aris- 
tocracy, their best reputed generals and officers, their most distinguished 
courtiers and statesmen, were there assembled. ‘The names of the 
princes of the blood gave brilliancy to their party ; and no one could 
tell what far-reaching influences they might command in Paris and 
the interior. 

But they soon dissipated whatsoever degree of respect or apprehen- 
sion these advantages at first inspired. Varnhagen gives some very 
curious details of the behaviour of these aristocratic émigrés. He 
describes them as overweeningly insolent, furious against every one 
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who did not unconditionally adhere to their cause, utterly imprac- 
ticable, and wildly unreasonable. It was evident that a reconciliation 
between these arrogant gentry and the body of the nation was out of 
the question. They very speedily became the butt of the cheap and 
rude street wit, to which their behaviour furnished abundant materials 
for ridicule. 

The Strasburgers enjoyed the spectacle of an aristocratic extrava- 
ganza in their near neighbourhood. The Vicomte de Mirabeau 
(brother of the hero of the Revolution) was just on the opposite side 
of the Rhine, getting together a band of recruits, with whom he 
threatened to invade Alsace and bring back that province to her alle- 
giance to the old royalist principles. He led a considerable number 
of emigrant military officers; but the rank and file of his. brave army 
seems to have been not unworthy to serve under General Bombastes 
Furioso. They were a mere mob of rapscallions for the most part, 
who generally ran away after a very short term of service. There 
were also a few poor peasants of the neighbourhood, who were only to 
assist in the passage of the Rhine and the attack on Strasburg, 
and then to go quietly home again. 

The chief of this royalist force was himself an inviting subject for 
ridicule. He was an enormously fat man, and had thence received the 
sobriquet of Mirabeau-Tonneau. He and his troops appear to have 
been a joy to the republican youth of Strasburg and its vicinity, who 
used to make parties across the river to Kehl, to see them drill and 
parade ; and in the evenings would club together surreptitiously-pro- 
cured contributions of wood ‘and coal to make bonfires, in whose 
flames a grotesque effigy yclept Mirabeau-Tonneau was burned with 
much exultation. When these evening bonfires became nuisances to 
all but the boy-population, they were forbidden by authority, and 
thereafter Mirabeau-Tonneau was drowned in effigy in the III or the 
Breusch. 

But in Coblentz, the presence of the French émigrés had far more 
serious results. ‘The lawlessness of the aristocrats, their open disdain 
of the Elector of ‘lréves (who in an evil hour had consented to receive 
them into his dominions), and of all his officials; their blind con- 
fidence in a speedy triumphant return to France—which confidence 
made them more careless than they otherwise might have been to 
conciliate the Germans,—and their general cynical and audacious im- 
morality, excited the most bitter hatred against them in all classes. 
The inhabitants complained to their Elector of the intolerable beba- 
viour of these foreigners; and when he declared himself unable 
to protect his own subjects, they represented that all they asked 
for was—what would nowadays perhaps, be called, his moral support ! 
Let him only be quiet and give his people fair play, and they under- 
took to rid the country of the intruders with their own right arms. 
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But the Elector begged them, for God’s sake, to have patience yet 
awhile longer. 

This, certainly, was an exasperating and humiliating state of 
things. The only hope was that the threatened war might speedily 
break out; for when hostilities began, this mob of “ Fine old Gallic 
gentlemen, all of the olden time,” would have something else to do 
than torment peaceful burghers. But a curious trait, characteristic 
on both sides, remains to be told; the émigrés had a peculiar con- 
tempt for the Schwarzbrot, the household black bread, of their German 
hosts. And this contempt—displayed, it must be observed, in the 
most actively offensive manner—seems to have touched the Rhine- 
folks to the quick. It is worth consideration, this little human fact. 

The émigrés—* marquises, vicomtes, and young abbés”»—emptied 
many a loaf of its crumb, which they kneaded into huge pellets and 
pelted the passers-by with, and then took the empty crusts, and put- 
ting them on their feet as sabots, danced in the stony muddy streets 
until all this good food was reduced toa filthy pulp fit neither for man 
nor beast. And all this with much approbation of their peers, and 
amid peals of laughter ! 

Varnhagen observes that this blasphemous waste of God’s good 
gift was a kind of crime which peculiarly disgusted and enraged the 
Germans. And can we wonder at it? Have we not seen in the 
Palatinate “bands of emigrants ”—very different emigrants these, 
an't please you—leaving their homes because they had no more of the 
good, nourishing Schwarzbrot to give to their hungry children? 
Alas! 


“ce 


— that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap !” 


“We should not,” says Varnhagen, “forget the effect produced by 
these noble émigrés along the whole Rhine frontier when we come to 
consider the subsequent progress of the armies of the Revolution in 
those countries, and the friendly reception which (in part) they met 
there.” 

On one occasion when Varnhagen—a little fellow of some eight 
years old—was on a Rhine boat with his father, a company of émigr¢s 
were their fellow-passengers. These had been boasting and raving 
for some time, without, however, exciting any active demonstration 
from the other travellers, when one of them chanced to spy on little 
Varnhagen’s garments an end of tricolored ribbon sticking out. 
The thing had no significance. The child’s clothes had been made 
by a Strasburg tailor, and a string being wanted the tailor had taken - 
the first that came to hand, “ which,” says Varnhagen, “was sure in 
Strasburg at that period to be a tricolored one.” But the émigré 
stared at it as though he could scarcely believe his eyes, and called to 
his companions to come and witness the abhorred symbol. Then 
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began a wild chorus of execration and abuse, shouts and cries, which 
frightened the child, who understood very little except that he and his 
father were being violently railed at. The émigrés declared that 
individuals infected with revolutionary principles should not contami- 
nate the ship. with their presence, and arrogantly ordered the crew to 
stop at the first landing-place, and put the little boy with his ob- 
noxious ribbon ashore ! 

The crew had not the smallest intention of complying with this 
modest request ; and when the émigrés persisted, the rest of the pas- 
sengers—Germans of the Palatinate, from Worms and Mayence— 
who had hitherto been passive spectators of the scene, arose and very 
deliberately informed the foreigners that unless they instantly held 
their tongues and behaved themselves, they should be thrown into the 
Rhine—an assurance in which the sailors heartily concurred. These 
quiet folks had an unpleasant air of meaning precisely what they 
said; so much so that the émigrés, probably thinking discretion the 
better part of valour, subsided into silence, and no further notice was 
taken of them. 

In Diisseldorf (whither he returned for a time and lived in lodgings 
with his father), and later in Hamburg, Varnhagen saw much of the 
emigrés, and his testimony concerning them amounts pretty nearly to 
this: that so long as they were hopeful, expecting the triumph of 
their cause and a speedy reinstatement in their powers and privileges, 
they were absolutely intolerable; but that when things began to go 
badly, when poverty pinched and disappointment depressed them, they 
displayed a very different behaviour, and endeavoured to be concilia- 
tory and attractive. Varnhagen renders justice to their manner under 
these circumstances, and says that their liveliness, sociability, and 
quick intelligence of his broken French, made a most agreeable im- 
pression on his mind when, as a little boy between nine and ten years 
old, he was thrown into contact with them at Diisseldorf. His father, 
too, although detesting their cause, was too humane and just to ex- 
tend his hatred indiscriminately to individuals, and he had many 
opportunities of assisting French émigrés. 

The news of the execution of Louis the Sixteenth, which arrived 
whilst the Varnhagens were in Diisseldorf (the town being incon- 
veniently crowded with aristocratic refugees at the time), made a tre- 
mendous impression. Horror and fury reigned among the émigrés. 
Varnhagen saw many of them tear their hair and scar their faces with 
their nails, screaming out curses upon the murderers and upon the 
whole French nation as accomplice of the murderers. Others laughed 
convulsively, cried “ Long live Louis the Seventeenth,” and were for 
rushing off at once to save at least this young prince from hangmen 
and gaolers. Some, however, raved out that the king had deserved 
his fate, that they rejoiced at it, that it was he who was chiefly guilty 
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of the misfortunes of France, inasmuch as he had weakly tolerated the 
Revolution, yielded to it, and betrayed the cause of the crown and the 
nobles. Now all would be well. Now the royal princes would no 
longer be hampered in their undertakings. Now the allies would cast 
off all false indulgence and forbearance. 

Thus, while some were covering the portrait of Louis XVI. with 
tears and kisses, others threw it on the ground and trampled it. And 
this in the same room, in the same family ! 

Some very different experiences of little Varnhagen during this 
residence in Diisseldorf were of the theatre. At that day in Ger- 
many the theatre was looked upon as a school of morals and a means 
of culture, and attracted a large share of public attention. All who 
have read ‘Wilhelm Meister’ will remember what a large space is 
occupied in the Lehrjahre by stage-playing and stage-players. 

There came a troupe of performers to Diisseldorf, whose director 
was specially interested in preserving this impression of the morality 
and instructiveness of the theatre. They were a company of child- 
actors, boys and girls, whose ages ranged from six years old to nearly 
fourteen. Their teacher, manager, and—one may almost say—pro- 
prietor, was one Nuth. This man and his wife had drilled their 
pupils into a sort of mechanical perfection. They acted and danced 
in all manner of plays and ballets. The children were collected chiefly 
from the lower classes. Some were orphans ; others had been 
apprenticed to Nuth by needy parents. It was industriously put 
about in Diisseldorf, and wheresoever they appeared, that these young 
actors presented nothing which it was not good for young spectators 
to witness. “A very observant critic,” says Varnhagen, “ might have 
found plenty of exceptions to this rule; for in fact the troupe per- 
formed all sorts of pieces without much selection being exercised. But 
the public contentedly accepted the principles put forth ”—took, that 
is to say, Mr. Nuth’s own account of himself, as it has taken for 
granted the self-assertion of bigger men than he—“and was de- 
lighted to have such an excellent spectacle to set before the eyes of 
youth.” 

Much to little Varnhagen’s delight, this dramatic company—some 
thirty souls in all—came to lodge in the same house with his father 
and himself. The house was close adjoining the theatre. The rooms 
to spare in it, including two large garrets, were sufficient to accom- 
modate the whole party, who were accustomed to be somewhat closely 
packed. Varnhagen looked forward eagerly to making acquaintance 
with some of these child-actors, whose occupation and public character 
had an easily comprehensible charm in his eyes. His father did not 
anticipate quite so rapturously having them for fellow-lodgers. He 


feared that they would be noisy and troublesome. But both expectations 
were unfulfilled. 
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There was but a partition wall between Nuth’s troop and the Varn- 
hagens, and yet the latter were not in the slightest degree disturbed, 
nor did the younger Varnhagen succeed in making any acquaintance 
with the strangers. His father had strongly forbidden him to have 
any intercourse with them, and it appeared that Nuth on his side was 
equally desirous of keeping his pupils secluded. Their discipline 
appears to have been exemplary. Varnhagen calls it almost monastic. 
From time to time a distant sound of music, the clash of fencing foils, 
or mufiled recitation, faintly reached the ears of their fellow-lodgers. 
Occasionally there was an instant’s meeting on the stairs or at the 
house door, but that was all. 

However, Dr. Varnhagen by no means discouraged his little boy’s 
visits to the theatre. The child was allowed to go thither alone, and 
as often as he liked ; his father liberally supplying the few coins which 
made up the modest price of admission. The noiion of sending a 
child under ten years old night after night to the theatre alone seems 
odd to us. But it must be remembered how early the hours were 
and how close the theatre was to the Varnhagens’ abode, and then 
that wide-spread persuasion that the theatre was a complete school of 
morality. To the present writer it appears certain that the boy’s 
play-going was, if not actively beneficial, at least entirely harmless to 
him. The vivid fancy, the love of the marvellous—so active in an 
imaginative child—the faculty of confiding admiration, must find 
food; and it is no new observation that if you deny these faculties 
wholesome nutriment they will absorb that which is unwholesome, 
rather than starve outright. 

After a short time little Varnhagen was a recognised habitué of the 
Diisseldorf theatre, and even had the privilege of admission behind 
the scenes. From thence he many a time witnessed the performance ; 
much less comfortably and completely, of course, than he could have 
done from his place in the pit, but with the delightful sense of treading 
the mysterious stage itself, and seeing the young performers quite 
near on their exits and entrances. 

It does not appear that the child became at all stage-struck with 
all this, although he always retained a great relish for theatrical 
entertainments. He seems to have had an unusual power of critical 
comparison for his years; for when Nuth’s troupe was at length 
succeeded by a company of adult actors, Varnhagen at once perceived 
the superiority of the latter over the well-drilled children whose per- 
formances he had looked upon as so wonderful. The one displayed 
Art; the other a mere mechanical perfection, attained by patient 
teaching and unrelaxing discipline. Years afterwards Varnhagen 
encountered by chance on his travels two of Nuth’s pupils with whom 
he had made some acquaintance in Diisseldorf. They were brothers, 
named Gerstel, and had continued in the dramatic profession after 
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having long outgrown Nuth’s authority. They were clever and 
worthy men. 

After a series of anxieties and disappointments, caused partly by the 
unsettled political condition of Europe, the Varnhagens removed to 
Hamburg, where they arrived in the summer of 1794. 

The picture which Varnhagen gives of the old free town and its 
sturdy, industrious, and intelligent population, is an interesting and 
attractive one. A certain rough honesty prevailed throughout the 
lower classes. or example, a working man, having a couple of rooms 
to let in his house, had agreed with a lodger for a certain rent. The 
next day he informed him that he had made a mistake in the price 
asked. On consideration he thought the rooms not fairly worth the 
sum agreed upon, and he should take off one-third from it! 

The commerce of Hamburg was very flourishing at that time. Its 
free institutions imposed no such shackles upon its trade with foreign 
countries, especially France, as hampered other German states ; and 
the liberality and enlightenment which almost invariably characterise 
peoples whom Napoleon, in his petty ignorance of great things, 
deemed it contemptuous to term “shopkeepers,” was very marked and 
wide-spread in Hamburg. The principles of the French Revolution 
were highly approved there. Not only the upper sort of merchants 
and tradespeople, but even the lower people, who were in all else re- 
markable for their downright, thorough-going Germanism, expressed 
entire sympathy with the French revolutionists. All seemed to feel 
that the French cause was the cause of free citizenship versus oppres- 
sive aristocracy—of Peoples versws Courts. 

But, in Varnhagen’s opinion, one active element in this general 
sentiment was dislike and disgust for the French émigrés, who, flying 
before the victorious arms of their own countrymen, no longer tolerated 
in many states of Germany, and only suffered to remain in others under 
stringent conditions, took refuge in Hamburg, under the shelter of 
that very civil freedom and toleration which their principles tended to 
repress and destroy. They did not succeed in captivating the good 
opinion of the Hamburgers. There were, of course, some good and 
honourable men among them, but the mass of the émigrés were (in 
Varnhagen’s own words) “a godless race ; corrupt, without discretion, 
unendurably vain and boastful.” 

A large number of these gentry shipped themselves off at one time 
for England, whence they were to make a descent upon the coast of 
Brittany. ‘This expedition and its results are matters of history. The 
landing at Quiberon took place at the end of June, and by the end of 
July all was over. Some of the aristocrats fell fighting ; the greater 
number were taken prisoners and shot. 

It was afterwards said that England was to blame for the miserable 
fate of these men. (The fashion of laying all possible and impossible 
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grievances upon the broad shoulders of John Bull is a very old one. 
It is surprising that no Portuguese patriot discovered the earthquake 
at Lisbon to have been our fault, and demanded an indemnity.) The 
English government, it was said, egged them on to the enterprise, and 
then abandoned them, for the sole purpose of getting rid of its trouble- 
some protégés. “But,” says Varnhagen, “such calumnies could 
never meet with any credence from me; for it is within my own per- 
sonal experience that everybody foresaw the infallible failure of the 
expedition, except the emigrants themselves!” They were certain 
of success, eager to set forth, and only fearing lest others should be 
beforehand in carrying off the money and honours which awaited the 
returning aristocrats in France. No sooner should they have touched 
the soil of France than hundreds of thousands would flock to the 
Royalist banner! Remonstrance, argument, were useless. Dr. Varn- 
hagen spoke with several émigrés who even complained that England 
deluyed to furnish them with the trifling help they demanded, namely, 
ships and arms. They needed no other assistance. But when the 
catastrophe came of course it was perfide Albion that had seduced 
them to their ruin. ; 

Among the pleasures of his stay in Hamburg Varnhagen reckons 
being taken by his father to great book sales, which took place there 
rather frequently. The magnificent libraries collected by private men 
—doctors, merchants, lawyers, and inglorious useful personages, most 
of them more or less belonging to the “shop-keeping ” classes—were 
surprising in extent and value. It gives one a high idea of the culti- 
vation and liberality of these old Hamburgers to hear of libraries of a 
hundred thousand volumes, collected and selected with admirable dis- 
cernment by private individuals. The sight of these precious volumes, 
the hearing discussions as to type and editions, the turning over port- 
folios full of fine engravings, and the examination and comparison with 
one another of monumental literary works, laid the foundation of a 
taste for and knowledge of bibliography in the observant young 
Varnhagen. 

He had already a strong passion for reading. He tells a story of 
his finding an illustrated volume of travels in the country house of a 
fciend near Hamburg, and being allowed to carry it off intothe garden 
to read. He soon became absorbed in the delightful recital, but at 
the same time astonished, doubtful, puzzled. The adventures were so 
incredible! And yet they were narrated with a simplicity and 
seeming sincerity which almost carried conviction with them. The 
book was “ Herr von Miinchhausen’s Adventurous Journeys by Land 
and Water.” It remained a favourite with the young reader long after 
he had convinced himself that its contents were not true. 

The authorship of this famous book is matter of dispute. It has 
(says Varnhagen) been attributed to Lichtenberg; but even if the 
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workmanship be his, he found the stuff ready to his hand ; for though 
many English readers may be unaware of the fact, there existed about 
the middle of the eighteenth century a veritable Herr von Miinch- 
hausen, who took delight in reciting the most incredible hunting 
adventures and also in caricaturing the rhodomontades of untrust- 
worthy books of travel. He was a Hanoverian nobleman, and was 
well known to all frequenters of Pyemont—that pleasant watering- 
place in the tiny principality of Waldeck. The old gentleman would 
sit for hours in the Allée there (the fashionable promenade, shaded by 
fine trees), and entertain the hearers who flocked around him with the 
most detailed accounts of his experiences and adventures; and no 
matter how wild and extravagant his narration might be, his simple 
air and quiet matter-of-fact tone never altered. Varnhagen met with 
old persons in Hamburg who had seen the wonderful story-teller at 
Pyemont in all his glory. 

Here is another picture of a state of things long since passed away. 
The space between Hamburg and Altona called the Hamburgerberg 
—perhaps more accurately designated the Vorstadt (suburb) St. Pauli 
—was the favourite resort of the lower order of citizens. Here were 
erected booths of all kinds and dimensions, some for the sale of sweet- 
meats and refreshments, others containing wild beasts from foreign 
parts or trained animals for exhibition. On all sides noisy music 
resounded. Rope-dancers and horse-riders performed their feats in 
the open air, surrounded by crowds of spectators. Here and there 
Punch’s tiny theatre filled up a gap and attracted an audience ‘from 
among those who had not been lucky enough to obtain a place from 
whence to witness the more pretentious entertainments. 

In this ever-moving throng little incidents were constantly occur- 
ring. Groups changed, broke up, and re-essembled in another form, 
like the bits of glass in a kaleidoscope. The real Hamburg life was 
seen in all its genuine rough sturdiness, and the spectacle was suf- 
ficiently interesting to attract Dr. Varnhagen rather frequently. His 
little son usually accompanied him. 

A curious background to this scene of popular revelry was made by 
a line of the Hamburg red dragoons sitting motionless on theirthuge 
horses. They were faced on the Altona side by a row of Danish 
hussars. But the real use and object of this military display were to 
keep order among the wild seafaring folks who frequented certain low 
houses of entertainment in a remote part of the Hamburgerberg. 
Sailors of all nations—English, French, Dutch, Italian, Spanish— 
swarmed in this neighbourhood, which is still the Wapping of Ham- 
burg, and a sudden quarrel among them not unfrequently ended in 
a fatal stab. Into this mysterious and dangerous region little Varn- 
hagen was not allowed to penetrate; he contemplated it from afar, 


doubtless with considerable awe and curiosity. 
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During the six years which the Varnhagens passed in Hamburg 
important events succeeded each other rapidly on the political horizon. 
The meteor-like rise of General Bonaparte attracted all eyes. With 
what enthusiasm did many generous spirits in all parts of Europe 
watch the brilliant career of the young hero—the soldier of Freedom ! 
Some, however, very early perceived whither that brilliant career was 
tending, and of them was Dr. Varnhagen. He strongly disapproved 
of Bonaparte’s enterprises in Switzerland and Italy and of the 
campaign in Egypt. The younger Varnhagens (the doctor’s two 
children) could not so easily relinquish their belief in the nobleness 
of Bonaparte. They were surprised and distressed at what they 
seem to have considered their father’s unaccountable falling-off from 
the principles he had taught them and had warmly advocated. 

Day by day the newspapers were eagerly devoured. Fresh vic- 
tories, fresh surprises, fresh triumphs of the “ Armies of Freedom” 
were not lacking. Poor Freedom, bound and gagged, was carried 
in procession through Europe on the shoulders of the French troops. 

“ Behold! We go nowhere without liberté, fraternité, &e. You 
want freedom? Well, Ja voila! She is a shy, sauvage sort of 
creature, very difficult to catch; but General Bonaparte has got 
her tight, and with admirable sagacity has, you see, clapped on this 
muzzle and this species of strait-waistcoat, very handsomely em- 
broidered with military gold lace, in order to prevent her running 
away again.” 

Dr. Varnhagen did not live to see the full realisation of his fore- 
bodings. In the month of June, 1799, he died, and in the autumn 
of 1800 his son removed to Berlin to pursue his medical studies 
there. He had resolved to follow his father’s profession, and had 
already made good progress in anatomical studies at a surprisingly 
early age. He was little over fifteen when he entered the medical 
college called the Pépiniére in Berlin. 

Little dreamt the young student, who had already witnessed so 
many strangely various scenes of life, what important changes and 


surprising eyents the new century held in store for him and for 
Europe. 
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May Morning in Cyprus. 
A RACE FOR THE CUP! 
By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


"Twas the Golden Age by the poets sung, 

When the world we live in was pure and young ; 
When gods and goddesses walked the earth, 
And wooed the children of mortal birth : 

The Graces went out in the young May dawn, 
To gather the dew on their mother’s lawn. 
Though Shakespeare’ has taught us it’s vain and silly 
To perfume the violet or paint the lily, 

The fairest woman—say what you will— 

Will for ever try to look fairer still ; 

And the Graces might well conceive the notion 
To enhance their charms with the mystic lotion, 
When Venus herself, though she bathed at home 
Her immortal limbs in the parent foam, 
Confessed to her daughters her haying tried a 
Previous roll upon dewy Ida, 

Ere she won the apple from Pallas and Juno— 
An esthetic fact, I suspect, which few know. 


So daintily gathered the sisters three, 

Singing away in their girlish glee, 

Tripping along in the blushing morn, 

‘Till they filled the cup by Thalia? borne ; 

And still they kept filling it more and more 

Till the sparkling crystal ran brimming o’er : 

When whom do you think they should chance to sce 
But Love sitting under a myrtle tree, 

Stringing his bow and sharpening his arrows, 

To pierce human hearts like linnets or sparrows. 


* “To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
&e., &e. ‘ ° 
Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.” 
King Joli, 
* A namesake of the merriest of all the Muses. 
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Aglaia asked, “ How d’ye do, sweet brother ?” 

And Thalia, how he had left his mother ? 

Fairest and blythest of all the three, 

“‘ Does she know that you’re out ?” said Euphrosynt.* 
Naught answered Cupid; but jumping up, 

He wistfully gazed at Aglaia’s cup: 

Then deftly snatching the sparkling crystal, 

Was off and away like a shot from a pistol. 


Off and away, through the meads and bowers! 

Off and away, through the fruits and flowers! 
Bosky myrtles and parterres gay, 

Rose beds and lily beds, off and away ! 

The Graces flew like the wind that day ; 

But Love was more fleet than the wind or they! 
Twas a Derby race, and it never grew slack, 

Till they all ran into a eul-de-sae, 

Where a deep stream flowed nearly round about, 
With but one way in and the same way out, 
Unless the deep watery way you defied 

With a header, and swam to the other side. 

The old Kildares or the Melton pack 

From such a yawner might well draw back ; 

But the boldest fox hunt’s a different thing 

From the Graces in chase and Love on the wing. 
Half skimming the waves and half in air, 

Cupid cleared the brook, with a leg to spare ! 

But the Graces were wingless and could not swim, 
And ’twas out of the question to follow him, 

For the river was broad and the waves were deep ; 
So, they sat themselves down on the bank to weep, 
Crying “Ad! ai! ail” and “ Ai! ototoi!"* 

“ Give it back! give it back! you dear naughty boy! 
“Tis mamma's own cup, as full well you know, 

“ By Vulcan made for her long ago ; 

“Twas the beautiful work of his cunning hand, 

“ Moulded from purest Egyptian sand 


5 Come thou goddess fair and free, 
In heaven yeleap’d Euphrosyné, 
And by men heart-easing mirth, 
Whom lovely Venus at a birth, 
With two sister graces more, 
To ivy-crownéd Bacchus bore. 
Mitton’s Allegro. 


* Greek exclamations of grief. 
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“ Tn a crucible raised on the Lemnian strand ; 

“ See, all around it the tendrils twine, 

“ And laugh the rich fruit of our father’s vine ! 

«< *Twas pledged in by all her loving cronies, 

“* Mercury, Neptune, and lost Adonis ; 

“* By Mars drunk out of, and drained by Bacchus ; 
“If we lose it, by all the Gods, she'll whack us ; 
“ And she'll give you as well, silly boy, you'll see, 
“The reward of your mauvaise plaisanterie!” 

“ Enough !” said Cupid, “ the race you give up— 
‘*'You may kiss me, all three, and take back the cup!” 


The Graces were shocked, we may well suppose, 
And each of them blushed like a red red rose ; 
Money they’d give him and jewels rare,° 

Golden apples and garlands fair ; 

But kiss him—oh, never! they’d solemnly swear. 
Then, cool and collected, sly Cupid said, 

“‘ Perhaps, you'd allow me to kiss you instead. 

““ Money I want not, nor jewels rare,° 

“Golden apples, nor garlands fair, 

“ But I want your kiss, and I'll have it, I swear.’ 
The proposition was most confusing, 

But the Graces thought there was no refusing ; 
The cup they must have—-so without more banter, 
They bowed assent to the winged enchanter, 
Who flew like a hawk at the doves instanter ; 
And kissing them round, one after another, 

Gave them back the cup to take to their mother. 


When the Graces were kissed all round to profusioa, 
Aglaia’s cheeks were in sad confusion ; 

Euphrosyné heaved a long-drawn sigh ; 

Fell a gentle tear from Thalia’s eye; 


5 Ti dard cento seudi, 
Fidelin, 
Sta borsa ricama, 
&e., &e. 


6 Non voglio cento scudi, 

Fidelin, 

Né borsa ricama, 
&e., &e. 

Io vd un basin d’ amore 
Fidelin, 

Che quel mi paghera 

Colla bella sua bocea, 
&e., &c. 
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Then pouting and blushing they rushed all three, 
Complaining to Venus most bitterly 

Of the chase Love led them ; and stranger than this, 
Of the pain they felt from his mischievous kiss. 
Venus laughing replied she had always said it 

Was poison’ itself, and the world should dread it. 
And the Graces remembered long and well 

The poison they sipped ’mongst the asphodel. 


7 hedye+ xaxdy 7d idapa, ra xeihea Pdppakdr eort. 
Moscuus. 
And should he offer you a kiss, beware! 
Evil his kiss, his red lips poisoned are. 
CHapMANn’s Translation. 
Mel in ore, verba lactis, 
Fel in corde, fraus in factis ! 
Old Couplet. 
Honeyed looks, and buttered phrases, 
Bitter fraud in all his ways is! 
New One. 








Deau Bruel. 


_By Fiorence EL.icorr. 


An almost unparalleled social success and popularity, an acknowledged 
and high position in that inscrutable realm known as “ the first 
society,” and at a time too when its portals were much narrower and 
more jealously guarded than in these degenerate days of successful 
merchandise and nouveaux riches ; an intimate acquaintance with 
“the first gentleman in Europe,” and a welcome reception in half the 
best houses in England, unassisted too by either wealth or connec- 
tions; surely, with such a combination of distinctions, George Brum- 
mel might well lay just claims to the position sarcastically allotted 
him by Lord Byron, as one of the greatest men of the nineteenth 
century. 

His name is now almost forgotten. We have merged into a totally 
different phase of society—a society that refuses to award notoriety 
to the wearer of a perfectly-starched cravat, or creaseless coat; yet 
still a glimpse into those “ good old times,” and a slight sketch of the 
life of the once famous Beau, may not, I hope, prove wholly devoid of 
interest. 

George Bryan Brummel was born in June, 1778. Much has been 
said as to the obscurity of his birth and parentage. According to 
some statements his father was a confectioner ; others declare him to 
have been one of Lord Bute’s household servants; but these and 
many similar assertions are without foundation. His grandfather, 
however, certainly appears to have been in trade, though what his 
calling I cannot say; he lived in Bury Street, St. James’s, and sup- 
plemented his modest income by letting apartments. Mr. Jenkinson, 
afterwards Lord Liverpool, was one of his first lodgers. The Beau’s 
father, then a boy, would seem to have attracted this gentleman’s 
notice, for he employed him for some time as an amanuensis, and 
afterwards obtained him a clerkship in the Treasury. He here 
acquitted himself so creditably as to be later recommended as secre- 
tary to Lord North. He occupied this position until his patron’s 
resignation, in 1788, when he retired from office and purchased a 
comfortable estate, known as The Grove, near Donnington. He had 
some years before married a Miss Richardson, reckoned one of the 
prettiest women of her time. 

The Grove appears to have been a popular house, for not only were 
Fox and Sheridan among its frequent visitors, but many also of the 
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celebrated wits and literary men of the day ; and to his early inter- 
course with such society may I think be traced much of George 
Brummel’s ready wit and excellent conversational powers. The Beau 
and an elder brother were both sent to Eton. Of his school days 
there is but little to relate. His contemporaries describe him as a 
handsome, pleasant, gentlemanly boy, and one who made plenty of 
friends, but did not specially distinguish himself, either in school or 
playground. At Oxford, where he completed his education, his career 
was much the same. His leaving the university was almost imme- 
diately followed by a most important event in his life—his introduc- 
tion to the Regent. One of the many titled friends whom Brummel 
had so assiduously cultivated, both at Eton and Oxford, contrived a 
dinner-party for this purpose. The particulars of the interview have 
not transpired, but it would seem that the Beau’s excellent manners 
and cool, self-possessed bearing on this occasion, though a mere boy, 
barely seventeen years old, met with His Royal Highness’s more than 
common approval, for almost immediately followed the present of a 
cornetcy in the 10th Hussars, a regiment then commanded by the 
Prince himself. So marked a preference from such a quarter of 
course made Brummel at once the centre of all notice and attention, 
and many absurd anecdotes are told of the consequent assurance, not 
to say impudence, of his manner at this time. One of these, though 
perhaps well known, I cannot forbear relating. At a great ball 
given by a certain law lord, one of the handsomest as well as the 
most difficile girls in the room was observed to refuse every dance. 
Late in the evening, however, Cornet Brummel made his appearance, 
when this haughty beauty at once yielded him her hand and joined 
the dancers. ‘The dance over, the Beau sauntered up to a friend and 
inquired with some curiosity who the very ugly man standing near 
the mantlepiece might be. ‘“ Why surely you must know him,” said 
his acquaintance; “ that is the master of the house.” “ Really ?” 
replied the Cornet, nonchalantly. “ How should I? I never was 
invited.” 

Brummel only remained in the 10th until 1798. His reasons for 
selling out have never been thoroughly ascertained, and it certainly 
does seem incomprehensible that he sbould thus early have given up 
a position so much coveted by others, and which must too have 
been such a pleasant one to himself. The unsettled state of Europe 
at that time rendered it highly probable that the regiment might be 
required for active service, and it is said by many that this was a 
contingency specially distasteful to Brummel. The reason he himself 
gave to the Prince was the fact that the regiment was suddenly 
ordered to Manchester. “I have heard, your Royal Highness,” he 
said, “that we are ordered to Manchester. Now you must be aware 
how disagreeable this would be to me. I really could not go. Think, 
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your Royal Highness—Manchester! Besides, you would not be there. 
I have, therefore, with your Royal Highness’s permission, determincd 
to sell out.” “Oh, by all means, Brummel,” said the Prince; ‘‘ do as 
you please, do as you please.” 

Before following George Brummel’s further fortunes it may be 
worth while to consider his right to the sobriquet of Beau, and how 
he obtained it. The term “beau,” in those days, was synonymous with 
our more modern word “dandy,” and was applied without distinction 
to all who were remarkable for care in the style and taste of their 
attire. 

Dress had at that time become very untidy. Fox, and many of the 
leading men of the day, affected a supreme contempt for all outward 
adornment; and it consequently grew to be considered the mode for 
a gentleman’s appearance to be as négligé, or to speak more correctly, 
as slovenly, as possible. But a reaction was gradually setting in, and 
Brummel, who had been conspicuous from boyhood for the scrupulous 
neatness of his appearance, now determined to be the best dressed man 
in London. His figure was remarkably good, and he took care that 
it should always be displayed to the fullest advantage, by a perfectly- 
fitting coat. His special aim, however, was to avoid anything marked, 
considering it a great mortification for any gentleman, that his dress 
should attract observation in the street. In this particular he was 
most successful, being distinguished only, as Lord Byron truly said of 
him, by “the exquisite propriety of his appearance.” His chief forte 
lay in his cravat; this important article had hitherto consisted of a 
piece of limp cambric, loosely fastened round the throat. Brummel, 
however, took care to have his slightly starched, and the arrangement 
of this part of his dress would seem to have been fraught with the 
deepest anxiety ; for it is related that a friend, calling upon him one 
morning before the completion of his toilet, met his valet coming 
downstairs with a quantity of neck-cloths, slightly tumbled, under 
hisarm. On being questioned on the subject, the man replied with 
great gravity, ‘‘ Oh, these are our failures.” But enough has, I think, 
been said to justify Brummel’s fullest claims to the title of Beau ; and 
I will only add a few words as to his personal appearance before 
passing on to the more interesting portion of his life. His figure, as 
has already been mentioned, was undeniable, but there all his claims 
to beauty ceased ; his face, though pleasing, was not handsome—it 
was too long, though otherwise well shaped, and his features were 
ordinary ; his complexion and hair were fair, the latter, as well as his 
whiskers, inclined to sandy ; his eyes grey, and in this feature, as well 
as the mouth, lay his great power of expression. 

On leaving the 10th Brummel established himself in Chesterfield 
Street, May Fair. The fortune left him at his father’s‘ death, some 
few years before, now amounted to 30,0007. Being now of age, and 
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perfectly independent, he resolved, with the assistance of this ample 
sum and a large circle of friends, to devote himself to a life of pleasure. 
His ménage, though small, was most recherché ; its leading character- 
istic being an excellent cook. This chef de cuisine was no bad specu- 
lation ; the Beau’s little dinners soon became renowned, and were not 
unfrequently honoured by the presence of royalty itself. His style of 
living at this time was, if luxurious, certainly not extravagant; he 
gratified, it is true, all his expensive tastes, but was as yet wise enough 
to keep clear of the ruling passion of the day—high play. 

The next ten years of his life were his haleyon days, spent as they 
were in constant intercourse with the creme de la creme of the fashion- 
able world. The Prince’s patronage had of course given him a 
footing in this society to which he could never otherwise have attained ; 
but to his own merits alone was due the position he subsequently 
occupied there. George Brummel, whatever may have been his follies, 
was always a gentleman, his tastes were cultivated, and his manners 
distinguished by that chivalrous courtesy which characterises what we 
term “the old school.” That he was far from being the mere brainless 
fop that some would have us believe, may I think be judged from the 
esteem in which he was held by many of the literary men and women 
of his day. Though his reading was not deep it was extensive, so 
that with a retentive memory and considerable powers of observation, 
he managed to take, if not a leading, still a prominent part in any 
conversation that might be started. With women he was an especial 
favourite ; his artistic tastes finding great favour in their eyes. With- 
out any unusual talent, he was still a clever draughtsman; he pos- 
sessed too some knowledge of music and a good voice, his dancing 
was perfect, and he was quite an adept in writing vers de société—an 
art then much in vogue. It is passing strange that with so many 
points in his favour he should never have been able to consolidate his 
prosperity by a good marriage. His offers were numerous, but they 
never seem to have been either made or received in earnest ; he could 
not enlist sufficient interest in any affatre de coeur to carry it to a 
successful termination ; he considered it a proper compliment to every 
woman he admired to make her an offer, but without the slightest 
wish or expectation of its being accepted. As a sportsman he did 
not distinguish himself; the exertion was too great, in fact the whole 
thing bored him; he however kept several hunters, and presented a 
most ornamental appearance at meets, but was generally found at 
home again towards luncheon time. 

Though I have described the Beau in most respects as a gentleman, 
he had one grave defect, that not unfrequently dangerously threatened 
his reputation in that character; I mean his excessive impertinence. 
He rarely visited it upon those he considered his equals or superiors, 
but chiefly such persons as presumed, as he thought unworthily, on an 
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intimacy with him. The following anecdote may serve as an illus- 
tration of this fact. Brummel had been dining with a young man, 
who, though very wealthy, was scarcely, as he considered, in his world, 
and before the party separated he asked who would take him to Lady 
Jersey's that evening. His host, who was also invited, proud of the 
prospect of being seen in such company, eagerly placed his carriage 
at his disposal. ‘‘ Thank you exceedingly,” said the Beau, “very kind 
of you indeed. But pray how are you to go? You surely would not 
like to get up behind? No; that would not be right. And yet it will 
scarcely do for me to be seen in the same carriage with you.” His 
authority on all social matters at length came to be regarded as 
unquestionable, and his approbation was earnestly sought for, even by 
persons of high distinction, moving in his set. “Do you see that 
gentleman near the door?” asked an experienced chaperone of her 
daughter, a débutante, making her first appearance at Almack’s, “he 
is now speaking to Lord ” “Yes, I see him,” replied the light- 
hearted girl, “ Whois he?” “A person, my dear, who will probably 
come and speak to us; and if he enters into conversation, be careful to 
give him a favourable impression of you, for he is the celebrated 
Mr. Brummel.” 

;. Brummel’s intimacy with the Regent continued unchecked for 
many years. How the difference came about that finally separated 
them it is difficult to say; but it certainly did not originate in the 
well-known story of “ Wales, ring the bell,” which Brummel himself 
always indignantly denied. He said, “I was on such intimate terms 
with the Prince that if we had been alone I could have asked him 
to ring the bell without offence, but with a third person in the room 
I should never have done so; I knew the Regent too well.” It was 
much more likely due to Mrs. Fitzherbert’s influence. No friendly 
feeling ever seems to have existed between herself and the beau ; she 
always mistrusted and disliked him,‘and he, in turn, being jealous of 
her power, frequently indulged in sarcastic remarks at her expense, 
not even sparing the Regent either sometimes in the flashes of kis 
bitter humour. No pains were of course spared by Mrs. Fitzherbert 
in repeating these speeches to the Prince, and with so much success, 
that after a time she effected a total estrangement between them. 
But Brummel’s excellent position and unscrupulous audacity rendered 
him no inoffensive antagonist, as his royal patron discovered, on one 
occasion at least, to his own cost. The story connected with this 
circumstance is very well known, and has been constantly repeated, 
but as no account of Brummel would be complete without it I shall 
not apologise for relating it. There are many versions of it, but I 
have good authority for thinking the following to be the really 
correct one :— 


Lord Alvanley, Brummel, Henry Pierrepoint, and Sir Harry Mild- 
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may gave a ball at the Hanover Square Rooms, which was called the 
Dandies’ Ball, the four gentlemen mentioned being members of that 
club. Upon the Regent’s expressing a wish to be present he received 
an invitation, though the rupture with Brummel had but just taken 
place. On his entry into the ball-room, the four donors of the enter- 
tainment stood waiting to receive him. He greeted them all with 
some words of friendly recognition, with the exception of Brummel, at 
whom he stared as if he did not know who he was or why he was 
there. Stung to the quick by this public insult, the beau said in a 
loud tone to Alvanley, immediately their royal guest had passed on, 
“Alvanley, who’s your fat friend?” The Prince heard the remark, 
and was as much mortified by it as even its author could have 
desired. 

When all hopes of a reconciliation with the Regent were at an end, 
Brummel assiduously cultivated the acquaintance of the Duke of 
York. Between him and the Duchess there had long subsisted a 
most sincere friendship, and one which continued unaltered until her 
death. But dark days were coming for Brummel. Unusual success 
at play, for he had of late years become an inveterate gambler, was 
followed by as disastrous losses. He raised money in all directions, 
but only to be spent in the same way. At length his credit was gone, 
and he found himself completely beggared. 

Ruin stared him in the face, and the only hope left him was timely 
flight. The night of the 16th of May, 1816, saw him on his way 
across the Channel, and the morning of the 17th found him safely 
landed at Calais, out of reach of his creditors, who had just discovered 
his flight, and were loudly and vainly bewailing their consequent 
heavy losses. 

Brummel had a curious way of accounting for this and all his sub- 
sequent misfortunes. He used to say that up to a particular period 
of his life everything prospered with him, and that he owed this good 
luck to the possession of a certain silver sixpence with a hole in it, 
that had been given him years before, with the injunction to take 
good care of it, as everything would go well with him while he did so, 
and the contrary if he happened to lose it. In an evil hour, he gave 
it by mistake to a hackney coachman, when the threatened ill-luck at 
once befell him. In vain he advertised his lost treasure. Many six- 
pences with holes were brought to him, but the missing one was not 
amongst the number. 

On his arrival in Calais the Beau established himself in elegant 
apartments in the best part of the town, and proceeded to surround 
himself with all those luxuries which the constant habit of years had 
now rendered almost a necessity to him. The generosity of his friends 
enabled him to do this, and for some time his life in exile differed but 
little from his previous one. He at first entered into no society, and 
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it was not until some of his former friends came and established 
themselves at Calais that he appeared at any of the entertainments 
given by the English residents. 

The next few years passed uneventfully, the continued kindness of 
his friends enabling him to live in a species of magnificent mendi- 
cancy, having absolutely no income whatever of his own. 

In September, 1821, the Regent, now George the Fourth, stayed two 
days at Calais en route for the Continent; but his visit, from which Brum- 
mel had hoped much, passed off, as far as he was concerned, fruitlessly. 
The King was well aware of his old associate’s whereabouts and dis- 
tressed circumstances, but it would appear that he had neither forgotten 
nor forgiven the past, for Brummel received no indication that he 
might visit him, and, uninvited, he could not, much as he might have 
desired it, presume on such a step. An accidental rencontre, however, 
could not be avoided. As the Beau was returning from his usual walk 
he came suddenly upon the King’s carriage making its way to the 
hotel. The great crowd rendered any retreat impossible, and he was 
obliged to wait with the rest until it had passed. In those few seconds 
his Majesty saw and recognised him, and exclaimed in a loud voice, 
“Good God, Brummel!” The latter, pale as death, crossed the street 
and entered his lodgings. They never met again. 

The remaining years of Brummel’s sojourn at Calais were rendered 
most uncomfortable by constant pressing need for money. Since he 
had abandoned all hopes of returning to England, he had been 
endeavouring to obtain some small official appointment in France 
sufficient to keep him from want, but for some time without success. 

At length, however, after many difficulties and disappointments, he 
received the offer of the consulship at Caen, with a salary of about 
£400 ayear. Buteven this did not prove of much assistance to him ; 
for to be able to leave Calais, where he was deeply in debt, he was forced 
to borrow so large a sum of money that a considerable portion of his 
yearly salary would have to be expended for some time to come in 
defraying it. Both French and English residents at Caen received 
him most cordially ; for in spite of his altered fortunes his former fame 
rendered him an object of great interest. The Beau seems to have 
entered very readily into their plans for his entertainment, and dined 
with every one who invited him, a good dinner being an object of 
as much importance to him as formerly and much less easy of attain- 
ment. Still those who unceremoniously intruded themselves on his 
notice, and they were not a few, he studiously avoided. One lady in 
particular suffered severely at his hands for a similar indiscretion. 
Perceiving the Beau and a friend walking down the street past the 
open window at which she was sitting, she wished them good evening, 
adding, “ Now won’t you come in and take tea?” “ Madam,” replied 
Brummel laconically, ‘‘ you take medicine, you take a walk, you take 
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a liberty, but youdrink tea;” and with a stiff bow he passed on with 
his friend. Misfortune never seemed weary of pursuing the unfortu- 
nate Beau, for scarcely had he held the consulate two years when the 
English government determined to abolish it. It is said by some that 
Brummel brought this calamity on himself by declaring that he had 
nothing to do and that the office was an unnecessary one, but this seems 
very unlikely, as it was his only possible means of subsistence. The 
consulship however was abolished, and notwithstanding many pro- 
mises to the contrary, the poor Beau soon found himself again in an 
almost destitute condition. Added to this his health was much 
weakened by a stroke of paralysis by which he was attacked in the 
winter of 1852. 

Through the kindness of his numerous friends, both English and 
French, at Caen, he received every attention during his illness, and 
ultimately recovered, but only to meet fresh calamities. A small 
portion of the sum he had borrowed to enable him to leave Calais had 
been defrayed by his first two years’ income as consul, but the re- 
mainder, a large amount, it was now entirely out of his power to 
repay. His creditors, being aware of this fact, pressed him for the 
money, and at length, with the view of extorting it from his powerful 
friends in England, suffered the law to take its full course upon him. 
The poor Beau was rudely aroused from his slumbers one morning by 
the grasp of a captain of gendarmes, and shortly afterwards con- 
ducted to prison. One of his English friends at Caen at once pro- 
ceeded to England to represent his deplorable situation to his former 
friends there, and owing to their generous liberality the debt in a short 
time was paid and Brummel released; but the three months’ cap- 
tivity he had endured and the enforced contact with all that was 
most painful to his refined tastes and habits proved a shock from 
which he never recovered. He had not long regained his liberty 
before he was attacked by a second paralytic seizure of a much more 
serious character than the former, and from which he only partially 
rallied ; his reason gradually became impaired and it was soon found 
necessary for him to be constantly attended. I will not dwell on the 
distressing details of this period; suffice it to say that, after a while, 
his state became so precarious as to necessitate his removal to the 
asylum of St. Saviour. He was here treated with every kindness and 
consideration, but did not long survive his admission. During the 
winter of 1839 he became much weaker, and in the March following 
it was evident that his end was near. ‘The account of his last 
moments, as given by the nun who attended him, is very touching. 
“On the evening of his death,” she said, “about an hour before he 
expired, the debility having become extreme, I observed him assume 
an appearance of intense anxiety and fear, and he fixed his eyes upon 
me with an expression of entreaty, ra‘sing his hands towards me as he 
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lay in bed as though asking for assistance, but saying nothing. Upon 
this I requested him to repeat after me the acte de contrition of the 
Roman ritual as in our prayer-books. He immediately consented, and 
repeated after me in an earnest manner that form of prayer. He 
then became more composed, and laid his head down on one side; but 
this tranquillity was interrupted about an hour after by his turning 
himself over and uttering a cry at the same time, appearing to be in 
pain. He soon, however, turned himself back, with his face laid on 
the pillow, towards the wall, so as to be hidden from us who were on 
the other side. After this he never moved, dying imperceptibly.” It 
was the 30th of March, 1840. He was buried in the Protestant 
Cemetery of Caen. 

So died the once famous, admired, and courted George Brummel, a 
pauper and an imbecile. If his follies and extravagance transcended 


ordinary bounds, it must be allowed that his sufferings did so also. 








Still, Waters. 


I orren wonder if when, as the Bible tells us, “ the secrets of all 
hearts shall be revealed,” they will be revealed to our fellow-creatures 
as well as to the Almighty Judge of men. 

I am not usually given to philosophise, but the above remark was 
drawn from me by the receipt of a letter this morning from my niece, 
Justina Trevor, announcing the death of her “ dear friend,” Mrs. Ben- 
son, which recalled the remembrance of an incident that took place a 
few months since, whilst I was staying at Durham Hall, in Derby- 
shire, the estate of her late husband, Sir Harry Trevor. I am an old 
bachelor, though not so old as I look ; yet when I confess that I write 
“ General” before my name, and have served most of my time in hot 
climates, it will readily be believed that no one would take me for a 
chicken. It was after an absence of fourteen years that, last Novem- 
ber, I arrived in England and put up at an hotel near Covent Garden, 
which had been a favourite resort of mine during my last stay in 
London. But I soon found that I had made a great mistake, for town 
was dark, damp, dirty, deserted, detestable ; in fact, no adjective, how- 
ever long and however strong, could convey an adequate idea of the 
impression made upon me by a review of the great metropolis; and it 
was with a feeling of intense relief that I perused a letter from my 
niece Justina, to whom I had duly announced my advent, in which 
she insisted that her “dear uncle” must spend his first Christmas in 
England nowhere but at Durham Hall, with Sir Harry and herself. 
Now Justina, if not my only, is certainly my nearest relative, and I 
knew that she knew that I was an old fellow on the shady side of 
sixty-five, with a couple of pounds or so laid by in the Oriental Bank, 
and with no one to leave them to but herself or her children; but I 
was not going to let that fact interfere with my prospects of present 
comfort ; and so, ordering my servant to repack my travelling-cases, 
the next day but one saw us en route for Derbyshire. 

It was evening when I arrived at Durham Hall, but even on a first 
view I could not help being struck with the munificent manner in 
which all the arrangements of the household seemed to be conducted, 
and reflected with shame on the unworthy suspicion I had entertained 
respecting those two pounds of mine in the Oriental Bank, which I 
now felt would be but as a drop in the ocean to the display of wealth 
which surrounded me. The Hall was full of guests, assembled to 
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enjoy the hunting and shooting season and to spend the coming 
Christmas, and amongst them I heard several persons of title men- 
tioned; but my host and hostess paid as much attention to me as 
though I had been the noblest there, and I felt gratified by the 
reception awarded me. 

I found my niece but little altered, considering the number of years 
which had elapsed since I had last seen her; her children were a fine, 
blooming set of boys and girls, whilst her husband, both in appearance 
and manners, far exceeded my expectations. For it so happened that 
I had not seen Sir Harry Trevor before, my niece’s marriage having 
taken place during my absence from England; but Justina had never 
ceased to correspond with me, and from her letters I knew that the 
union had been as happy as it was prosperous. But now that I met 
him I was more than pleased, and voted his wife a most fortunate 
woman. Of unusual height and muscular build, Sir Harry Trevor 
possessed one of those fair, frank Saxon faces which look as if their 
owners had never known trouble. His bright blue eyes shone with 
careless mirth and his yellow beard curled about a mouth ever ready 
to smile in unison with the outstretching of his friendly hand. He 
was a specimen of a free, manly, and contented Englishman, who had 
everything he could desire in this world, and was thankful for it. As 
for Justina, she seemed perfectly to adore him ; her eyes followed his 
figure wherever it moved ; she hung upon his words, and refused to 
stir from home, even to take a drive or walk, unless he were by her side. 

“T must congratulate you upon your husband,” I said to her, as we 
sat together on the second day of my visit. “I think he is one of the 
finest fellows I ever came across, and seems as good as he is hand- 
some.” 

“ Ah, he is, indeed !” she replied, with ready enthusiasm ; “and you 
have seen the least part of him, uncle. It would be impossible for me 
to tell you how good he is in all things. We have been married now 
for more than ten years, and during that time I have never had an 
unkind word from him, nor do I believe he has ever kept a thought 
from me. He is as open as the day, and could not keep a secret if he 
tried. Dear fellow!” and something very like a tear twinkled in the 
wife’s eyes. 

“Ay, ay,” I replied, “that’s right. I don’t know much about 
matrimony, my dear, but if man and wife never have a secret from one 
another they can’t go far wrong. And now perhaps you will en- 
lighten me a little about these guests of yours, for there is such 
number of them that I feel quite confused.” 

Justina passed her hand across her eyes and laughed. “ Yes, that 
is dear Harry’s whim. He will fill the house at Christmas from top 
to basement, and I let him have his way, though all my visitors are not 


of my own choosing. With whom shall I commence, uncle ?” 
VOL. XXXV, R 
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We were sitting on a sofa together during the half hour before 
dinner, and one by one the guests, amounting perhaps to fifteen or 
twenty, came lounging into the drawing-room. 

“Who, then, is that very handsome woman with the scarlet flower 
in her hair ?” 

“Oh, do you call her handsome?” (I could tell at once from the 
tone of Justina’s voice that the owner of the scarlet flower was no 
favourite of hers.) “That is Lady Amabel Scott, a cousin of Harry’s: 
indeed, if she were not, she should never come into my house. Now, 
there's a woman, uncle, whom I can’t bear—a forward, presuming, 
flirting creature, with no desire on earth but to attract admiration. 
Look how she’s dressed this evening—absurd, for a home party. I 
wonder that her husband, Mr. Warden Scott (that is he looking over 
the photograph book), can allow her to go on so! It is quite dis- 
graceful. I consider a flirting married woman one of the most 
dangerous members of society.” 

“But you can have no reason to fear her attacks,” I said, confi- 
dently. 

The colour mounted to her face. My niece is not a pretty woman 
—indeed, I had already wondered several times what made Trevor 
fall in love with her—but this little touch of indignation improved 
her: “Of course not! But Lady Amabel spares no one, and dear 
Harry is so good-natured that he refuses to see how conspicuous she 
makes both him and herself. I have tried to convince him of it several 
times, but he is too kind to think evil of any one, and so I must be 
as patient as I can till she goes. Thank Heaven, she does not spend 
her Christmas with us! For my part, I can’t understand how one 
can see any beauty in a woman with a turned-up nose.” 

“ Ho, ho!” I thought to myself; “this is where the shoe pinches, 
is it? And if a lady will secure an uncommonly good-looking and 
agreeable man all to herself, she must expect to see others attempt to 
share the prize with her.” 

Poor Justina! With as many blessings as one would think heart 
could desire, she was not above poisoning her life's happiness by a 
touch of jealousy ; and so I pitied her. It is a terrible foe with which 
to contend. 

“ But this is but one off the list,” I continued, wishing to divert her 
mind from the contemplation of Sir Harry’s cousin. ‘“ Who are those 
two dark girls standing together at the side table? and who is that 
quiet-looking little lady who has just entered with the tall man in 
spectacles ?” 

“Oh, those—the girls—are the Misses Rushton; they are pretty, 
are they not ?—were considered qnite the belles of last season—and 
the old lady on the opposite side of the fireplace is their mother : their 
father died some years since.” 
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“ But the gentleman in spectacles? He looks quite a character.” 

“Yes, and is considered so, but he is very good and awfully clever. 
That is Professor Benson: you must know him and his wife too, the 
‘ quiet-looking little lady,’ as you called her just now. They are the 
greatest friends I have in the world, and it was at their house that I 
first met Harry. I am sure you would like Mary Benson, uncle; 
she is shy, but has an immense deal in her, and is the kindest creature 
IT ever knew. You would get on capitally together. I must intro- 
duce you to each other after dinner. And the Professor and she are 
so attached—quite a model couple, I can assure you.” 

“Indeed! But whom have we here ?” as the door was thrown open 
to admit five gentlemen and two ladies. 

“ Lord and Lady Mowbray; Colonel Green and his son and daughter ; 
Captain Mackay and Mr. Cecil St. John,” whispered Lady Trevor, and 
as she concluded dinner was announced and our dialogue ended. 

As the only persons in whom my niece had expressed much interest 
were Lady Amabel Scott and Mrs. Benson, I took care to observe these 
two ladies very narrowly during my leisure moments at the dinner- 
table, and came to the conclusion that, so far as I could judge, her 
estimate was not far wrong of either of them. Lady Amabel was 
a decided beauty, notwithstanding the “turned-up nose” of which her 
hostess had spoken so contemptuously ; it was also pretty evident that 
she was a decided flirt. During my lengthened career of five and 
sixty years I had always been credited with having a keen eye for the 
good points of a woman or a horse ; but seldom had I met with such 
vivid colouring, such flashing eyes, and such bright speaking looks as 
now shone upon me across the table from the cousin of Sir Harry 
Trevor. She was a lovely blonde in the heyday of her youth and 
beauty, and she used her power unsparingly and without reserve. 
My observation quickened by what Justina’s flash of jealousy had 
revealed, I now perceived, or thought I perceived, that our host was 
by no means insensible to the attractions of his fair guest, for, after 
conducting her in to dinner and placing her by his side, he devoted 
every second not demanded by the rights of hospitality to her amuse- 
ment. Yet Lady Amabel seemed anything but desirous of engrossing 
his attention ; on the contrary, her arrows of wit flew far and wide, 
and her bright glances flashed much in the same manner, some of 
their beams descending even upon me, spite of my grey hairs and lack 
of acquaintanceship. One could easily perceive that she was a uni- 
versal favourite; but as Mr. Warden Scott seemed quite satisfied with 
the state of affairs and calmly enjoyed his dinner, whilst his wife’s 
admirers, in their fervent admiration, neglected to eat theirs, I could 
not see that any one had a right to complain, and came to the con- 
clusion that my niece, like many another of her sex, had permitted 
jealousy to blind her judgment. 

rR 2 
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I felt still more convinced of this when I turned to the contempla- 
tion of the other lady to whom she had directed my attention—the 
Professor’s wife, who was her dearest friend, and through whose means 
she had first met Sir Harry Trevor. There was certainly nothing to 
excite the evil passions of either man or woman in Mrs. Benson. 
Small and insignificant in figure, she was not even pleasing in coun- 
tenance ; indeed, I voted her altogether uninteresting, until she 
suddenly raised two large brown eyes, soft as a spaniel’s and shy as a 
deer’s, and regarded me. She dropped them again instantly, but as 
she did so I observed that her lashes were long and dark, and looked 
the longer and darker for resting on perfectly pallid cheeks. Aw reste, 
Mrs. Benson had not a feature that would repay the trouble of looking 
at twice, and the plain, dark dress she wore still farther detracted 
from her appearance. But she looked a good, quiet, harmless little 
thing, who, if she really possessed the sense Lady Trevor attributed to 
her, might prove a very valuable and worthy friend. But she was 
certainly not the style of woman to cause any one a heartache or to 
make a wife rue the day she met her. 

And indeed, when, dinner being over, we joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, and I saw her surrounded by my grand-nephews and 
nieces, who seemed by one accord to have singled her out for persecu- 
tion, I thought she looked much more like a governess or some one in 
a dependent situation than the most welcome guest at Durham Hall. 
Sir Harry seemed pleased with her notice of his children, for he took 
a seat by her side and entered into conversation with her, the first time 
that I had seen him pay his wife’s friend so open a compliment. Now 
I watched eagerly for the “ great deal” that by Justina’s account was 
“in her ;” but I was disappointed, for she seemed disinclined for a 
téte-a-téte, and after a few futile attempts to draw her out, I was not 
surprised to see her host quit his position and wander after Lady 
Amabel Scott into the back drawing-room, whither my niece’s eyes 
followed him in a restless and uneasy manner. 

** T promised to introduce you to Mrs. Benson, uncle,” she ex- 
claimed, as she perceived that I was watching her, and willy-nilly, I 
was taken forcible possession of, and soon found myself occupying the 
chair left vacant by Sir Harry. 

“* We can so very seldom persuade Mary to stay with us, and when 
she does come her visits are so brief, that we are obliged to make a 
great deal of them whilst they last,” was part of Justina’s introduc- 
tion speech ; and on that hint I commenced to speak of the charms of 
the country and my wonder that Mrs. Benson did not oftener take 
occasion to enjoy them. But barely an answer, far less an idea, could 
I extract from my niece’s valued friend. Mrs. Benson’s brown eyes 
were not once raised to meet mine, and the replies which I forced from 
her lips came in monosyllables. I tried another theme, but with no 
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better success; and had just decided that she was as stupid as she 
looked, when, to my great relief, the Professor arrived with a message 
from Lady Trevor, and bore his wife off into another room. 

Several days passed without bringing forth much incident. The 
gentlemen spent most of their time in the shooting-covers or hunting- 
field, and did not meet the ladies until evening re-assembled them in 
the drawing-room ; on which occasions I used to get as far as I could 
from Lady Trevor and the Professor’s wife, and in consequence gene- 
rally found myself in the vicinity of Sir Harry and Lady Amabel. 
Yet, free and intimate as seemed their intercourse with one another, 
and narrowly as, in Justina’s interest, I watched them, I could perceive 
nothing in their conduct which was not justified by their relationship, 
and treated it asa matter of the smallest consequence, until one after- 
noon about a fortnight after my arrival at Durham Hall. 

With the exception of Sir Harry himself, who had business to 
transact with his bailiff, we had all been out shooting, and as, after a 
hard day’s work, I was toiling up to my bed-room to dress for dinner, 
I had occasion to pass the study appropriated to the master of the 
house, and with a sudden desire to give him an account of our sport 
incontinently turned the handle of the door. As I did so I heard an 
exclamation and the rustle of a woman’s dress, which were sufticient to 
make me halt upon the threshold of the half-opened door and ask if I 
might enter. 

“Come in, by all means,” exclaimed Sir Harry. He was lying 
back indolently in his arm-chair beside a table strewn with books and 
papers, a little flushed perhaps, but otherwise himself, and, to my 
astonishment, quite alone. Yet I was positive that I had heard the 
unmistakable sound of a woman’s dress sweeping the carpet. In- 
voluntarily I glanced around the room, but there was no egress. 

Sir Harry caught my look of inquiry, and seemed annoyed. ‘‘ What 
are you staring at, Wilmer ?” he demanded, in the curtest tone I had 
yet heard from him. 

“May I not glance round your den?” I replied courteously. “I 
have not had the honour of seeing it before.” 

Then I entered into a few details with him concerning the day’s 
sport we had enjoyed, but ‘I took care to be brief, for I saw that 
my presence there displeased him, and I could not get the rustle 
of that dress out of my mind. As I concluded, and with some 
remark upon the lateness of the hour, turned to leave the room, 
@ cough sounded from behind a large Indian screen, which stood in 
one corner. It was the faintest, most subdued of coughs, but suffi- 
ciently tangible to be sworn to; and as it fell upon my ear I could not 
help a change of countenance. 

“ All right!” said my host, with affected nonchalance, as he rose 
and almost backed me to the door. “ We'll have a talk over all this 
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after dinner, Wilmer; sorry I wasn’t with you; but, as you say, it’s 
late. Aw revoir!” and simultaneously the study door closed upon me. 

I was very much startled and very much shocked. I had not 
a doubt that I was correct in my surmise that Sir Harry had some 
visitor in his room whom he had thought it necessary to conceal from 
me; and though Hope suggested that it might have been his wife, 
Common Sense rose up to refute so absurd an idea. Added to which, 
I had not traversed twenty yards after leaving him before I met 
Justina attired in her walking things, and just returning from a stroll 
round the garden. 

“ Ts it very late, uncle ?” she demanded with asmile, as we encoun- 
tered one another. “I have been out with the children. Have you 
seen Mary or Lady Amabel? I am afraid they will think I have 
neglected them shamefully this afternoon.” 

I answered her questions indifferently, thinking the while that she 
had no occasion to blame herself for not having paid sufficient atten- 
tion to Lady Amabel Scott, for that it was she whom I had surprised 
téte & téte with Sir Harry Trevor, I had not a shadow of doubt. 

Well, I was not the one to judge them, nor to bring them to judg- 
ment; but I thought very hard things of Sir Harry’s cousin during 
the dressing hour, and pitied my poor niece, who must some day 
inevitably learn that it was a true instinct which had made her 
shrink from her beautiful guest. And during the evening which fol- 
lowed my discovery, I turned with disgust from the lightning glances 
which darted from Lady Amabel’s blue eyes, and the arch smile which 
helped to make them so seductive. I could no longer think her 
beauty harmless : the red curves of her mouth were cruel serpents in 
my mind; poisoned arrows flew from her lips; there was no inno- 
cence left in look, or word, or action; and I found myself turning with 
a sensation of relief to gaze at the Quaker-like attire, the downcast 
eyes and modest appearance of the Professor’s wife, whilst I inwardly 
blamed myself for having ever been so foolish as to be gulled into be- 
lieving that the flaunting beauty of Lady Amabel Scott was superior 
to Mrs. Benson’s quiet graces. 

I did not have much to say to Sir Harry Trevor during that even- 
ing: indignation for his deception towards Justina made me dis- 
inclined to speak to him, whilst he, for his part, seemed anxious 
to avoid me. For a few days more all went on as usual: my host’s 
affability soon returned, and every one, my niece included, appeared 
so smiling and contented, that I almost began to think I must have 
been mistaken, and that there could have been no real motive for con- 
cealing Lady Amabel in Sir Harry’s room, except perhaps her own 
girlish love of fun. I tried to think the best I could of both of them ; 


and a day came but too soon when I was thankful that I had so 
tried. 


Pia 
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It was about a week after the little incident related above, that Sir 
Harry Trevor was shooting over his preserves, accompanied by his 
guests. We had had a capital day’s sport and an excellent luncheon 
—at which latter some of the ladies had condescended to join us—and 
were beating the last cover, preparatory to a return to Durham Hall, 
when the report of a fire-arm was quickly followed by the news that 
Sir Harry Trevor had been wounded. 

I was separated from him by a couple of fields, when I first heard of 
the accident, but it did not take me long to reach his side, when 
I perceived, to my horror, that he was fast bleeding to death, having 
been shot through the lungs by the discharge of his own gun whilst 
getting through the hedge. I had seen men die from gunshot wounds 
received under various circumstances, and I felt sure that Sir Harry’s 
hours were numbered ; yet of course, all that was possible was done at 
once, and five minutes had not elapsed before messengers were flying 
in all directions—one for the doctor, another for the carriage, a third 
for cordials to support the sinking man; whilst I entreated Mr. 
Warden Scott and several others to walk back to the Hall as though 
nothing particular had happened, and try to prevent the immediate 
circulation of the full extent of the bad news. Meanwhile, I remained 
by the wounded man, who evidently suspected, by the sinking within 
him, that he was dying. 

“ Wilmer,” he gasped, “old fellow! have I settled my hash ?” 

“T trust not, Sir Harry,” I commenced; but I suppose that my 
eyes contradicted my words. 

“Don’t say any more,” he replied, with difficulty. “ My head 
a little higher—thanks! I feel it will soon be over.” 

And so he lay for a few moments, supported on my knee, with his 
fast-glazing eyes turned upward to the December sky, and his breath 
coming in short, quick jerks. The men who had remained with me 
seemed as though they could not endure the sight of his sufferings ; 
one or two gazed at him speechless and almost as pale as himself; but 
the majority had turned away to hide their feelings. 

“ Wilmer,” he whispered presently, but in a much fainter voice 
than before, “ it’s coming fast now ;” and then, to my surprise, just as 
{ thought he was about to draw his last breath, he suddenly broke 
into speech that was almost a sob: “ Oh, if I could only have seen her 
again! I wouldn’t mind it half so much if I could but have seen Pet 
again. Call her, Wilmer! in God’s name, call her !—call Pet to me— 
only once again—only once! Pet! Pet! Pet!” and with that name 
upon his lips, each time uttered in a shorter and fainter voice, and 
with a wild look of entreaty in his eyes, Sir Harry Trevor let his head 
drop back heavily upon my knees, and died. 

When the doctor and the carriage arrived, the only thing left for us 
to do was to convey the corpse of its master back to Durham Hall. 
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For the first few hours I was too much shocked by the suddenness 
of the blow which had descended on us to have leisure to think 
of anything else. In one moment the house of feasting had been 
turned into the house of mourning; and frightened guests were look- 
ing into each other's faces, and wondering what would be the correct 
thing for them to do. Of my poor niece I saw nothing. The 
medical man had undertaken to break the news of her bereavement to 
her, and I confess that I was sufficiently cowardly to shrink from 
encountering the sorrow which I could do nothing to mitigate. 

As I passed along the silent corridors (lately so full of mirth and 
revelry), that evening, I met servants and travelling-cases at every 
turn, by which I concluded, and rightly, that the Christmas guests 
were about at once to take their departure. And on rising in the 
morning, I found that, with the exception of Lady Amabel and 
Mr. Warden Scott, who, as relatives of the deceased, intended to 
remain until after the funeral, and the Professor and Mrs. Benson, on 
whose delicate frame the shock of Sir Harry’s death was said to have 
had such an effect as to render her unfit for travelling, Durham Hall 
was clear. 

Lady Amabel had wept herself almost dry: her eyes were swollen, 
her features disfigured, her whole appearance changed from the vio- 
lence of her grief, and every ten minutes she was ready to burst out 
afresh. We had not been together half an hour on the following 
morning before she was sobbing by my side, entreating me to give her 
every particular of “poor dear Harry’s” death, and to say if there 
was anything she could do for Justina or the children; and notwith- 
standing the repugnance with which her conduct had inspired me, I 
could not repulse her then. However she had sinned, the crime and 
its occasion were both past: Sir Harry was laid out ready for his 
burial, and she was grieving for him. I am an old man, long past 
such follies myself, and I hope I ama virtuous man ; but all my virtue 
could not prevent my pitying Lady Amabel in her distress, and 
affording her such comfort as was possible; and so (a little curiosity 
still mingling with my compassion) I related to her in detail, whilst 
I narrowly watched her features, the last words which had been spoken 
by her cousin. But if she.guessed for whom that dying entreaty had 
been urged, she did not betray herself. 

“ Poor fellow!” was her only remark as she wiped her streaming 
eyes—* poor dear Harry! Used he to call Justina ‘Pet? I never 
heard him do so.” Whereupon I decided that Lady Amabel was too 
politic to be very miserable, and that my pity had been wasted on her. 

Of Mrs. Benson I saw nothing, but the Professor talked about 
attending the funeral, and therefore I concluded that my niece had 
invited them, being such intimate friends, to remain for that ceremony. 

On the afternoon of the same day I was ,told that Justina desired 
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to speak to me. I sought the room where she was sitting, with folded 
hands and darkened windows, with nervous reluctance; but I need 
not have dreaded a scene, for her grief was too great for outward 
show, and I found her in a state which appeared to me unnaturally 
calm. 

“Uncle,” she said after a moment’s pause, during which we had 
silently shaken hands, “ will you take these keys and go down into— 
into—his study for me, and bring up the desk and papers which you 
will find in the escritoire? I do not like to send a servant.” 

I took the keys which she extended to me, and, not able to trust 
myself to answer, kissed her forehead and left the room again. As I 
turned the handle of the study door I shuddered, the action so vividly 
recalled to me the first and last occasion upon which I had done so. 
The afternoon was now far advanced, and dusk was approaching: the 
blinds of the study windows also were pulled down, which caused the 
room to appear almost in darkness. As I groped my way toward 
the escritoire I stumbled over some article across my path, something 
which lay extended on the hearth-rug, and which even by that feeble 
light I could discern was a prostrated body. 

With my mind full of murderous accidents, I rushed to the window 
and drew up the blind, when to my astonishment I found that the 
person over whom I had nearly fallen was no other than poor little 
Mrs. Benson, who was lying in a dead faint before the arm-chair. 
Fainting women not being half so much in my line as wounded men, 
I felt quite uncertain in this case how to act, and without considering 
how the Professor's wife had come to be in the study or for what reason, 
my first impulse was to ring for assistance. But a second thought, 
which came I know not how or whence, made me lift the fragile, sense- 
less body in my arms and carry it outside the study door into the 
passage before I called for help, which then I did lustily, and female 
servants came and bore the poor “ quiet-looking little lady” away to 
her own apartments and the care of her husband, leaving me free to 
execute the errand upon which I had been sent. Still, as I collected 
the desk and papers required by my niece, I could not help reflecting 
on the circumstance I have related as being a strange one, and could 
only account for it in my own mind by the probable fact that Mrs. 
Benson had required some book from the late Sir Harry’s shelves, 
and, miscalculating her strength, had left her bed-room with the 
design of fetching it, and failed before she could accomplish her pur- 
pose. I heard several comments made on the occurrence, during the 
melancholy meal which we now called “dinner,” by her husband and 
Lady Amabel Scott, and they both agreed with me as to the probable 
reason of it ; and as soon as the cloth was removed the Professor left 
us to spend the evening with his wife, who was considered sufficiently 
ill to require medical attendance. 
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We were a rather silent trio in the drawing-room—Lady Amabel, 
Mr. Scott, and I—for ordinary occupations seemed forbidden, and 
every topic harped back to the miserable accident which had left the 
hall without a master. The servants with lengthened faces, as though 
attending a funeral, had dumbly proffered us tea and coffee, and we 
had drunk them without considering whether we required them, so 
welcome seemed anything to do; and I was seriously considering 
whether it would appear discourteous in me to leave the hall and 
return on the day of the funeral, whena circumstance occurred which 
proved more than sufficiently exciting for all of us. 

I had taken the desk, papers, and keys, and delivered them into my 
niece’s hands, and I had ventured at the same time to ask whether it 
would not be a comfort to her to see Mrs. Benson or some other friend, 
instead of sitting in utter loneliness and gloom. But Justina had 
visibly shrunk from the proposal; more than that, she had begged me 
not to renew it. “I sent for you, uncle,” she said, “ because I needed 
help, but don’t let any one make it a precedent for trying to see me. 
I couldn't speak to any one: it would drive me mad. Leave me 
alone: my only relief is in solitude and prayer.” 

And so I had left her, feeling that doubtless she was right, and 
communicating her wishes on the subject to Lady Amabel Scott, who 
had several times expressed a desire to gain admittance to her widowed 
cousin. 

Judge, then, of our surprise, equal and unmitigated, when, as we 
sat in the drawing-room that evening, the door silently opened and 
Justina stood before us! If she had been the ghost of Sir Harry 
himself risen from the dead, she could hardly have given us a greater 
start. 

“ Justina!” I exclaimed, but as she advanced toward us with her 
eyes riveted on Lady Amabel, I saw that something more than usual 
was the matter, and drew backward. Justina’s countenance was 
deadly pale; her dark hair, unbound from the night before, flowed 
over the white dressing-gown which she had worn all day; and stern 
and rigid she walked into the midst of our little circle, holding a 
packet of letters in her hand. 

“ Amabel Scott,” she hissed rather than said as she fixed a look of 
perfect hatred on the beautiful face of her dead husband’s cousin, “I 
have detected you. You made me miserable whilst he was alive—you 
know it-—with your bold looks and your forward manners and your 
shameless, open attentions; but it is my turn now, and before your 
husband I will tell you that "—— 

“ Hush, hush, Justina!” I exclaimed, fearful what revelation might 
not be coming next. “ You are forgetting yourself; this is no time 
for such explanations. Remember what lies upstairs.” 

“Let her go on,” interposed Lady Amabel Scott, with wide-open, 
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astonished eyes: “I am not afraid. I wish to hear of what she 
accuses me.” 

She had risen from her seat as soon as she understood the purport 
of the widow’s speech, and crossed over to her husband’s side; and 
knowing what I did of her, I was yet glad to see that Warden 
Scott threw his arm about her for encouragement and support. She 
may have been thoughtless and faulty, but she was so young, and he 
was gone. Besides, no man can stand by calmly and see one woman - 
pitted against another. 


“Of what do you accuse me?” demanded Lady Amabel, with 
heightened colour. 

“Of what do I accuse you ?” almost screamed Justina. “Of per- 
fidy, of treachery, toward him,” pointing to Mr. Warden Scott, “and 
toward me. I accuse you of attempting to win my dear husband’s 
affections from me—which you never did, thank God !—and of render- 
ing this home as desolate as it was happy. But you failed—you failed !” 

“Where are your proofs ?” said the other woman, quietly. 

“ There!” exclaimed my niece as she threw some four or five letters 
down upon the table—‘ there! I brought them for your husband to 
peruse. He kept them ; generous and good as he was, he would have 
spared you an open exposure, but I have no such feelings in the mat- 
ter. Are you to go from this house into another to pursue the same 
course of action, and perhaps with better success? No, not if I can 
prevent it !” 

Her jealousy, rage, and grief seemed to have overpowered her; 
Justina was almost beside herself. I entreated her to retire, but it 
was of no avail, “Not till Warden Scott tells me what he thinks of 
his wife writing those letters with a view to seducing the affections 
of a married man,” she persisted. 

Mr. Scott turned the letters over carelessly. “They are not from 
my wife,” he quietly replied. 

“Do you dare to say so?” exclaimed Justina to Lady Amabel. 

“Certainly. I never wrote one of them. I have never written a 
letter to Harry since he was married. I have never had occasion to 
do so.” 

The widow turned towards me with an ashen-grey face, which it was 
pitiful to behold. “ Whose are they, then ?” she whispered hoarsely. 

“T do not know, my dear,” I replied; “ surely it matters little now. 
You will be ill if you excite yourself in this manner. Let me con- 
duct you back to your room ;” but before I could do so she had fallen 
in a fit at my feet. Of course, all then was hurry and confusion, and 
when I returned to the drawing-room I found Lady Amabel crying in 
her husband's arms. 

“Qh, Warden dear,” she was saying, “I shall never forgive myself. 
This all comes of my wretched flirting. It’s no good your shaking 
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your head: you know I flirt, and so does every one else ; but I never 
meant anything by it, darling, ard I thought all the world knew how 
much I loved you.” 

“Don’t be a goose!” replied her husband, as he put her gently 
away from him; “but if you think I’m going to let you remain in 
this house after what that d——d woman Oh, here is General 
Wilmer! Well, General, after the very unpleasant manner in which 
your niece has been entertaining us, you will not be surprised to hear 
that I shall take my wife away from Durham Hall to-night. When 
Lady Trevor comes to her senses you will perhaps kindly explain to her 
the reason of our departure, for nothing under such an insult should 
have prevented my paying my last respects to the memory of a man 
who never behaved otherwise than as a gentleman to either of us.” 

I apologized for Justina as best I was able, represented that her 
mind must really have become unhinged -by her late trouble, and 
that she would probably be very sorry for what she had said by and 
by; but I was not surprised that my arguments had no avail in 
inducing Mr. Scott to permit his wife to remain at Durham Hall, 
and in a few hours they had left the house. When they were gone I 
took up the letters, which still lay upon the table, and examined 
them. They were addressed to Sir Harry, written evidently in a 
woman’s hand, and teemed with expressions of the warmest affection. 
I was not surprised that the perusal of them had excited poor 
Justina’s wrathful jealousy. Turning to the signatures, I found that 
they all concluded with the same words, “ Your loving and faithful 
Pet.” In a moment my mind had flown back to the dying speech of 
poor Sir Harry, and had absolved Lady Amabel Scott from all my 
former suspicions. She was not the woman who had penned these 
letters: she had not been in the last thoughts of her cousin. . Who, 
then, had been? That was a mystery on which Death had set his 
seal, perhaps for ever. Before I retired to rest that night I inquired 
for my poor niece, and heard that she had Mrs. Benson with her. I 
was glad of that: the women were fond of one another, and Justina, 
I felt, would pour all her griefs into the sympathising ear of the Pro- 
fessor's wife, and derive comfort from weeping over them afresh with 
her. But after I had got into bed I remembered that I had left the 
letters lying on the drawing-room table, where they would be liable 
to be inspected by the servants, and blow the breath of the family 
scandal far and wide. It was much past midnight, for I had sat up 
late, and all the household, if not asleep, had retired to their own 
apartments; and so, wrapping a dressing-gown about me and thrust- 
ing my feet into slippers, I lighted my candle and descended noise- 
lessly to the lower apartments. But when I reached the drawing- 
room the letters were gone: neither on the table nor the ottoman nor 
the floor were they to be seen ; and so, vexed at my own carelessness, 
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but concluding that the servants, when extinguishing the lights, had 
perceived and put the papers away in some place of safety, I prepared 
to return to my own room. 

The bed-rooms at Durham Hall were situated on either side of a 
corridor, and fearful of rousing the family or being caught in desha- 
bille, I trod on tiptoe, shading my candle with my hand. It was 
owing to this circumstance, I suppose, that I bad reached the centre 
of the corridor without causing the least suspicion of my presence ; 
but as I passed by the apartment where the remains of my unfor- 
tunate host lay ready for burial, the door suddenly opened and a light 
appeared upon the threshold. I halted, expecting to see emerge the 
figure of my widowed niece, but lifting my eyes, to my astonishment 
I encountered the shrinking, almost terrified, gaze of the Professor’s 
wife. Robed in her night-dress, pallid as the corpse which lay 
within, her large, frightened eyes apparently the only living things 
about her, she stood staring at me as though she had been entranced. 
Her brown hair floated over her shoulders, her feet were bare; one 
hand held a lighted candle, the other grasped the packet of letters 
of which I had been in search. So we stood for a moment regarding 
one another—I taking in these small but important details; she look- 
ing as though she implored my mercy and forbearance. And then I 
drew back with the gesture of respect due to her sex, and, clad in her 
white dress, she swept past me like a startled spirit and disappeared. 

I gained my own room, but it was not to sleep. A thousand inci- 
dents, insignificant in themselves, but powerful when welded into one, 
sprang up in my mind to convince me that Justina and I and every- 
body had been on a wrong tack, and that in the Professor’s wife, the 
“ quiet-looking little lady” with her Quaker-like robes, downcast eyes 
and modest appearance, in the “ best friend” that my niece had ever 
possessed, I had discovered the writer of those letters, the concealed 
visitor in Sir Harry’s room, the “ Pet” whose name had been the last 
sound heard to issue from his dying lips. For many hours I lay 
awake pondering over the best course for me to pursue. I could not 
bear the thought of undeceiving my poor niece, whose heart had 
already suffered so much ; besides, it seemed like sacrilege to drag to 
light the secrets of the dead. At the same time I felt that Mrs. 
Benson should receive some hint that her presence in Durham Hall, 
at that juncture, if desired, was no longer desirable. And the next 
day, finding she was not likely to accord me an interview, I made the 
reception of the missing letters a pretext for demanding one. She 
came to her room door holding them in her hand, and the marks of 
trouble were so distinct in her face that I had to summon all my 
courage to go through the task which I considered my duty. 

“You found these in the drawing-room last night?” I said, as I 
received them from her. 
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“T did,” she answered, but her voice trembled and her lips were 
very white. She seemed to know by instinct what was coming. 

“And you went to find them because they are your own?” She 
made no answer. “Mrs. Benson, I know your secret, but I will 
respect it on one condition—that you leave the Hall as soon as pos- 
sible. You must be aware that this is no place for you.” 

“T never wished to come,” she answered, weeping. 

“T can believe it, but for the sake of your friend, of your husband, 
of yourself, quit it as soon as possible. Here are your letters—you 
had better burn them. I only wished to ascertain that they were 
yours.” 

“ General Wilmer ” she commenced gaspingly, and then she 
turned away and could say no more. 

“Do you wish to speak to me?” I asked her gently. 

“ No—nothing; it is useless,” she answered with a tearless, de- 
spairing grief which was far more shocking to behold than either 
Justina’s or Lady Amabel’s. “He is gone, and there is nothing left ; 
but thank you for your forbearance, and good-bye.” 

So we parted, and to this day, excepting that she is released from 
all that could annoy or worry her, I have learned nothing more. How 
long they loved, how much or in what degree of guilt or innocence, I 
neither know nor have cared to guess at; it is sufficient for me that 
it was so, and that while Justina was accusing the beautiful Lady 
Amabel Scott of attempting to win her husband’s heart from her, it 
had been given away long before to the woman whom she termed her 
dearest friend—to the woman who had apparently no beauty or wit 
or accomplishments with which to steal away a man’s love from its 
rightful owner, but who nevertheless was his “loving and faithful 
Pet,” and the last thought upon his dying lips. 

Professor and Mrs. Benson never returned to Durham Hall. It 
was not long afterwards that I heard from my niece that his wife's 
failing health had compelled the Professor to go abroad ; and to-day 
she writes me news from Nice that Mrs. Benson is dead. Poor Pet! 
I wonder if those scared brown eyes have lost their frightened look in 
heaven ? 

I believe that Justina has made an ample apology for her rudeness 
to Lady Amabel and Mr. Warden Scott. I know I represented that 
it was her duty to do so, and that she promised it should be done. 
As for herself, she is gradually recovering from the effects of her 
bereavement, and finding comfort in the society of her sons and 
daughters ; and perhaps, amongst the surprises which I have already 
spoken of as likely to await us in another sphere, they will not be 
least which prove how very soon we have been forgotten by those we 
left in the world behind us. 





A Visit to Arenenberg. 


I wantep to visit the hermitage of St. Napoléon. The steamer to 
Schaffhausen started from Constance at 11 o’clock a m., and we arrived 
half an hour later at Ermatingen. 

A Swiss major on board the ship, who lived in that place, informed 
us that Arenenberg was at that moment not accessible to the public, 
as the villa had been prepared for the arrival of its owner, the late 
Emperor Napoleon ; but if we would mention his name, the person in 
charge of the establishment might make an exception in our favour. 

Ermatingen is a stately borough on the Untersee, or inferior lake, 
which forms a continuation of the lake of Constance. The country is 
extremely fertile, and every inch of it is highly cultivated, for the 
inhabitants of the Canton Thurgau are renowned in all Switzerland 
for their industry ; but coming from the interior of that country the 
scenery appears somewhat tame, though it is extremely lovely. Tourists 
therefore would do well to visit this lake first before diving into the 
wonders of Switzerland. 

Arenenberg is only a ten minutes’ walk from Ermatingen. The 
entrance of the domain of the ex-Emperor is very unpretending, and the 
same is the case in reference to the little park surrounding the dwell- 
ing-house. Nothing indicates that we are on the property of a once 
very powerful emperor; the whole domain might just as well belong 
to Mr. Smith, the retired grocer. Nay, Mr. Smith would probably 
have built a porter’s lodge, and applied here and there some escutcheons 
or crowned initials, to make believe that he was connected in some 
way or other with the FitzSmiths. 

Though Napoleon III. styled himself once a parvenu, he has not 
shown the bad taste of one in Arenenberg. ‘There is nowhere to be 
seen an N. with the imperial crown or any other emblem of his 
princely state. The whole domain is only distinguished from many 
others in its neighbourhood! by its charming site on the brow of a 
hill, sloping down towards the lake, and offering a splendid view on 
the hill of the Black Forest and the smiling fields and villages of the 
Thurgau. 

A nice-looking old woman, who promenaded three rather conceited 
geese on the green sward, at the side of the well-kept gravel walk, 
informed us that the person in charge of the villa was just then at 
dinner, but that she would forward our desire to see its rooms, if we 
would only wait a little while. 
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The favourable impression made by the ladylike bearing of the three 
geese, and the politeness of their old governess, was nearly effaced by 
a memorable adventure happening to Mrs. Dot, my wife’s lovely 
Havana poodle. When she, with her usual affability, approached a 
group of black curled dogs loitering thereabout, a male individual of 
that group advanced against her with hostile demonstrations, and in- 
stead of behaving as is the fashion among gentlemen of his tribe towards 
ladies of his species, he bit little Dot in her tail, at which she uttered 
a cry of painful indignation. Until then I had my doubts as to the 
pretended demoralisation of the once grande nation ; but if French 
dogs behave in such an unheard-of manner towards ladies, I cannot 
longer doubt it. 

The park, which extends on the brow of the hill and down its 
slope, is well provided with shady trees. The gravel walks are pro- 
perly kept, and at their sides are flower-beds with many rare plants. 
To the left of the house is a lawn, with a round piece of water in 
its middle surrounded with flowers. 

The house itself is a very simple three-storied square building, 
without any architectural pretensions or ornaments. Close to it 
stands a small chapel, the entrance to which is approached by 
steps. 

On the return of the old woman we all proceeded to the farmyard 
to the left of the entrance road, where we met a few carriages filled 
with other visitors from St. Gall. We were to commence our ex- 
amination with a visit to the stable, which was opened by a rather 
dirty-looking Swiss stable assistant, who had affixed to his dirty cap 
a tarnished N. In the stable, however, we met a little Frenchman, 
who introduced himself to us as the Emperor’s coachman, who had 
accompanied him in the late war, who had been with him at Saarbriick 
and at Sedan, and who had brought six saddle-horses and six carriages 
from Sedan, first to Bouillon, then to Wilhelmshéhe, and from there 
to Arenenberg. 

I was much pleased with that little Frenchman. The scenes which 
he had witnessed last year had evidently exerted a most salutary 
influence on him. The flunkey conceit, so frequently to be noticed in 
imperial or royal servants, was toned down to a subdued politeness. 
He did not swagger nor brag, and made the impression of a man wao 
feels that he had been deservedly thrashed, and bears his punishment 
with dignity ; in a word, as reasonable men who wish well to the 
French would like the whole nation to feel. 

At some rather blunt questions of some of the Swiss visitors, he 
answered in a modest manner, and with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders. On mentioning the prince who humiliated them he never 
called him “Guillaume,” as I had heard other Frenchmen do, but 
always said with a respectful mien, “]’Empereur d’ Allemagne.” 
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The stable is very good, but simple, and not half as luxurious as 
that of a sporting country squire in England. There were six horses 
in it, all saddle horses. Though I should have been well satisfied with 
the plainest of them, the two standing in the right wing put me into 
ecstasies. 

The coachman presented to us first “Heros,” a powerful horse, 
which the Emperor rode at Saarbriick, which historical reminiscence 
produced a smile on all the faces of the visitors. Heros is the favourite 
steed of Napoleon III., and he is frequently represented sitting on 
him. It is a splendid horse, and shows that its master is a better 
judge of horseflesh than of generals. 

I took the horse for half-blood, but the groom assured us that it was 
thoroughbred, and that £600 had been paid for it. Sportsmen will 
know more about the pedigree of Heros than I do, but certainly it is 
a very noble animal. I was sorry to see it only in its stall. 

Its neighbour is “ Phebus,” a bay horse, which at once won all my 
love, and which had the doubtful honour of carrying his master at the 
battle of Sedan, where it failed of being killed, as did the Emperor. 
Phebus looks every inch thoroughbred, though it is much smaller 
than Heros. It has a most charming fine head, and splendid large 
expressive eyes. The other horses did not boast of any historical 
renown. 

After having seen the horses, we were introduced to the imperial 
carriages. Amongst the carriages stood the light vehicle in which 
Napoleon, accompanied by Prince Edgar Ney, drove to the interview 
with the King of Prussia, and sitting in which he met his real 
conqueror, the “Iron Count.” 

The dwelling-house is, as mentioned before, a rather plain three- 
storied square building, of very moderate size. From the garden 
we came direct upon a small hall, which receives its light only from 
the entrance door. Opposite this door is a rather narrow winding 
staircase, the only connection with the upper part of the building. 

The hall is extremely simple. To the right and the left are 
arranged some very meagre-looking trophies, from arms of the Middle 
Ages, Near the wall stands a table with a letter-box, and the only 
ornaments of the hall are six oil paintings, representing six Arabian 
chiefs conquered by Napoleon I. 

Through a door to our left we enter a very simply furnished room, 
in which the pictures only had any interest. The curtains and the 
coverings of the sofa and chairs were of the plainest kind of woollen 
stuffs, of rather old-fashioned patterns. Over the sofa hangs a life-. 
size picture of a pretty boy, girded with a large splendid Turkish 
sword, representing Prince Napoleon Charles, the eldest son of Queen 
Hortense, who died in 1807. 


Amongst the other pictures in that room we noticed Napoleon III, 
VOL, XXXV. _8 
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as a young man, in citizen’s dress. He is represented in a rough snow 
landscape, leading his horse. Beside these pictures there were some 
other family portraits. 

An adjoining room looks like a tent, with a blue-and-white striped 
paper. We saw here a fine portrait of Queen Hortense, of Napoleon I. 
as general, at Arcola, with the colours in his hand; portraits of the 
Kings of Holland, of Spain, of Naples; but we saw nowhere a portrait 
of Jerome, or of Prince Plon-Plon, his son. Some of the furniture 
dates from the time of Queen Hortense. 

The largest and most elegant room on the ground-floor is the 
library, but this room is so simple that it would scarcely satisfy a 
retired tradesman. ‘The paper is red, and curtains and furniture are 
of a yellow damask, somewhat faded. The room looks elegant on 
account of two good-sized mirrors in the two corners of one end 
and the pictures on the walls. 

The whole library consists of about one hundred volumes. I had 
no time to examine the titles of the books. A table with a desk 
stands before the sofa, and on three side-tables are exhibited some 
Egyptian trifles and a terrestrial and celestial globe. Over the sofa 
hangs a very fine life-size portrait of the Empress Josephine. There 
are some other family pictures in the library, and amongst them 
are the two sons of Queen Hortense. 

The adjoining billiard-room contains some fine water-colours, repre- 
senting Oriental towns and scenes from the time of Napoleon I. The 
whole side opposite the windows is occupied by a large allegorical oil 
painting, of which I had not time enough to find out the meaning. 

The dining-room, which also represents a tent, is extremely simple. 
Tt is only furnished with a buffet, a round table, and some chairs. 
On the wall hang engravings, all representing scenes of the life of 
Napoleon I., and well known. 

The simplicity of all these rooms is really surprising. I nowhere 
saw vases or other ornaments, not even a pendule, and no carpets. 

The numerous company prevented us having sufficient time to 
examine details, and we were not allowed to see the upper part of 
the house. I have been told that it does not offer anything more 
remarkable than the ground-floor. Workmen have been busy removing 
a little theatre which was there. The rooms are very simple, and so 
is the saloon or drawing-room. The furniture is very miscellaneous, 
dating partly from the time of Queen Hortense. 

The room in which she died is left untouched. There is nothing 
remarkable in it, except two chests of drawers, formerly belonging to 
Marie Antoinette, the harp of Queen Hortense, and a laurel crown 
she had just finished for her coffin when she died. 

The chapel is also very simple. The altar, which is in a niche, has 
no valuable ornaments. Two pictures of Christ and the Virgin and 
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Child, hanging at the side of the niche, are painted by Zurcher, of 
Zug, and have no particular value. 

There are a few chairs in the chapel, which has scarcely room for 
twenty persons. Against the wall stand cabinets, bearing the crowned 
H., and probably containing the wardrobe of the priest. 

The only thing worth seeing in the chapel is the splendid monu- 
ment which Napoleon has erected there to the memory of his mother, 
whom he seems to have loved much. When he visited Arenenberg 
in 1865 he locked himself up for half an hour in the room where she 
died, and when he returned it was to be seen that he had been crying. 

The monument is the work of Bartoli, of Florence, of the finest 
white marble, and is one of the most beautiful statues I ever saw. It 
surpasses even that of Queen Louisa of Prussia, by Rauch. It repre- 
sents Queen Hortense in a simple long garment, absorbed in the most 
earnest prayer. ‘The beautiful face expresses deep heartfelt repent- 
ance. specially fine appear to me the arms and hands, which are 
not lifted up and folded, as we see it on the tombs of the Middle Ages, 
but held downwards, touching each other in the most graceful manner. 
The whole statue produces a wonderful effect on the beholder. A 
gold diadem, over which hangs the veil, shows that the fair penitent 
is a queen, On one side of the pedestal is written: A la reine 
Hortense, son fils, Napoléon III. On the other side is engraved: 
Fortuna. Infortuna. Fortuna. 

The Emperor is expected in Arenenberg, and I believe he will go 
there, whatever the papers may say. People in the neighbourhood 
remember him very well, and like him. In no part of the house did 
I see any portrait representing him as an Emperor ; nor do I remember 
anything of the existence of an Empress Eugenie. 

There is on the ground-floor a small garden saloon, a kind of ante- 
room, furnished only with a table and some chairs, probably used as a 
smoking-room. Close to the house, on the edge of the hill, stands 
a chestnut-tree with a bench inclosing its trunk. Here Napoleon 
sat frequently with Persigny and a few other intimates, planning the 
steps which were to fulfil his imperial dreams. 

From the upper story of the house the view of the lake and the 
mountains of Wiirtemberg is very fine. 

If the ex-Emperor intends to finish his life in this peaceful retreat 
he will not be disturbed by any one, and I hope he will not try 
further to imitate his uncle. He might not succeed in being killed 


in a second Waterloo—and Arenenberg is a far healthier and cooler 
place than Longwood. 








Lines on a Handful of Dust. 


An EPISODE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


I 


What's this? A little dust. Unmark’d, unheeded. 
Now it has dimm’d your shelf, now clouds your table. 
But can you tell me whence that dust proceeded ? 
Just trace its path and say, if you are able. 
“Tt fell from yon bright picture.” Please you, ask 
Your picture whence it gather’d films of dust. 
“To make the canvas answer, were a task. 
Yet, since you bid me question it, I must. 
Tell us, dear portrait!—Hist! ‘The summer’s breath 
Stole through an open casement; it had come 
Round by a chamber, where on bed of death 
Lay stretch’d, ’mid tears of many, grief of some, 
Tis six months since, in fair white linen drest, 
The gentle form of one untimely gone to rest. 


II, 


“«That was our year of war, when wild alarms 
Scar’d every hamiet. A rude shell in haste 
Receiv'd her from a mother’s, sister’s arms; 
The last cold kiss was sealed. Love, with true taste, 
Laid on her bosom the untarnish’d rose. 
Pale lilies, and forget-me-nots, and then 
The lid was fasten’d down. And now they close 
Those guardian doors, and flee for life. But when 
Peace, like a travell’d dove, sailed home, soft sighing, 
Our simple folk return’d, unlock’d their gate, 
Enter'd with trembling steps, and found all lying 
Unruffled, undisturb’d. Then follow’d straight 
Her long-due burial rites; when from the bier 
Flutter’d this virgin dust, and lightly settled here.’” 
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Sir Sohn Hill. 


During the eighteenth century a remarkable number of quacks lived 
and flourished in England. Many of them amassed large fortunes, 
and attained positions of considerable standing in society. The reader 
may be interested by a brief sketch of one of these individuals, who 
was by turns apothecary, actor, author, botanist, quack, and man of 
fashion; who was the cotemporary of Johnson and Goldsmith, and 
who quarrelled with Garrick, Fielding, and Smart. 

John Hill was born at Peterborough in 1716. His father was a 
clergyman. Of his early life little is known. He was educated as an 
apothecary, and we first hear of him in London as carrying on that 
business in St. Martin’s Lane. At that time the fame of Linnzus 
was resounding throughout Europe, and Hill, finding the profits of 
his business insufficient for his wants, commenced the study of botany, 
in the hope of turning his knowledge to some profitable use. The 
energy and ability he brought to bear on this study caused him to 
make rapid progress. He projected a scheme of a botanical journey 
throughout England. Specimens of the rarest plants were to be col- 
lected, and, after being dried in a peculiar manner invented by him- 
self, were to be published with descriptive letterpress. This novel 
plan for a hortus siccus failed for want of subscribers: Hill was in 
advance of his age. 

We next find him striving to obtain a livelihood on the stage. 
Here he failed, as his histrionic abilities do not seem to have been 
equal to his aspirations. It is related of him that, performing with a 
strolling company at Mayfair, in the scene between Altamont and 
Lothario, when he, dying, exclaimed, “Oh! Altamont, thy genius is 
the stronger,” the audience applauded this sentiment so heartily, and 
in such a manner, as to leave no doubt of their opinion of his morits. 

Relinquishing the stage, he returned to his old profession of apothe- 
cary, but, finding no better success than before, he turned his attention 
to literature. His first work was a translation of ‘ Theophrastus on 
Gems,’ which at once brought him into notice, and obtained him the 
friendship of the most eminent members of the Royal Society. The 
publishers being now anxious to employ him, his great energy and 
industry found vent, and travels, plays, novels, translations, and com- 
pilations of works on all subjects flowed freely from his pen. The 
struggling apothecary of St. Martin’s Lane was now enjoying an 
income of £1500 a year. Obtaining a diploma of medicine from the 
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College of St. Andrews, he set up his carriage, and, as Dr. Hill, launched 
himself into fashionable society. At Ranelagh, at the theatres, at 
fashionable routs, he was always present. For years he never missed 
any public amusement, and yet, such was his industry, he continued 
to produce volume after volume, and at the same time carried on a 
paper war with several of the most eminent public men of the day. 

Hill’s publishers were very anxious that his title page should be 
graced by the letters F'.R.S. after his name, but he had himself destroyed 
all chance of this. He had been writing, in the London Daily Adver- 
tiser, a series of satirical articles under the title of ‘The Inspector, 
which raised against him a formidable band of enemies. Among 
those satirised were the scientific men of the day. The antiquarians 
were dubbed “medal-scrapers” and “ antediluvian knife-grinders ;” 
conchologists were called “ cockleshell merchants ;” and the naturalists 
were made to record pompous histories of sticklebacks and cockchafers. 
In consequence of this, when he attempted his election to the Royal 
Society, he was unable to obtain three signatures to his recommenda- 
tion. This disappointment was the origin of a long series of attacks 
made by him on the Royal Society, in which he showed much wit as 
well as curious knowledge. But, although he gained the laughers on 
his side, the men he attacked were far above his censure, whilst his 
satirical publications drew upon him the enmity of a crowd of wits. 

In his ‘ Inspectors,’ he studiously mortified his poorer brethren of 
the quill by allusions to his “ Walks at Marybone,” the “ Rotunda at 
Ranelagh,” “My Domestics,” “My Equipage;” so that all were 
rejoiced when an Irish gentleman named Brown, whom he had libelled 
in the “Inspector,” gave him a public beating in the Ranelagh 
Gardens. Hill showed much cowardice on this occasion, took to his 
bed, and gave out that the whole thing was a conspiracy to murder 
him. A caricature was published, representing him in bed surrounded 
by doctors. One insists on his fee, because Hill had never been 
acknowledged as one of them ; another, to his plea of want of money, 
answers: “Sell your sword—it is only an encumbrance.” To show 
that the meekness with which he had received his beating was not 
from want of courage, he soon afterwards published a story of jis 
having caned a person, whom he named “ Mario.” ‘To this one of his 
enemies replied : 


“To beat one man great Hill was fated : 
What man P—A man whom he created.” 


The poet Smart, with whom he had quarrelled, alludes to this inci- 
dent at Ranelagh in his ‘ Hilliad’ (a very clever satire on the Doctor), 
in the following couplet : 


“The chequered world ’s before thee ; go—farewell ! 
Beware of Irishmen ; and learn to spell.” 
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He brought Smart’s attack upon himself by a piece of cunning, which, 
however, was not without precedent in those days. Wishing to abuse 
certain people whom he had formerly praised, he published the first 
number of a new paper called The Impertinent. Having in this 
paper abused his friends according to his desires, he announced, in his 
next ‘ Inspector,’ the failure of the enterprise, and congratulated the 
public on the coldness with which they had received it: “It will not 
be easy to say too much in favour of the candour of the town, which 
has despised a piece that cruelly and unjustly attacked Mr. Smart the 
poet.” With this piece of impudence he attracted to The Impertinent 
the notice of people who might otherwise have missed it. Dr. Johnson 
possibly alluded to this conduct, when (according to Boswell) he spoke 
unfavourably of a certain voluminous writer, saying: “He used to 
write anonymous books, and then other books commending those 
books, in which there was something of rascality.” Johnson dis- 
liked Hill, or he might have found some extenuation for him in the 
conduct of Pope, who drew public notice to his own works by attack- 
ing them.* 

Hill next became involved in a dispute with Garrick. Having 
written a farce called ‘ The Route,’ which was received by the audience 
with a storm of hisses, the Doctor chose to consider its bad reception 
the fault of Garrick; and revenged himself by publishing spiteful 
paragraphs against the manager, who replied to them'with the follow- 
ing couplet: 


“ For physic and farces his equal there scarce is ; 
His farces are physic, his physic a farce is.” 


The Doctor next wrote a paper attacking Garrick’s pronunciation 
of the letters J and U. 
Garrick answered : 


“Tf *tis true, as you say, that I’ve injured a letter, 
I'll change my note soon, and I hope for the better. 
May the right use of letters, as well as of men, 
Hereafter be fixed by the tongue and the pen; 
Most devoutly I wish that they both have their due, 
And that I may be never mistaken for U.” 


This silenced Hill, who, though good in attack, seems to have 
been weak in defence. His battles always ended in his defeat. A war 


* Pope was the author of the ‘Key to the Lock,’ a work of thirty-two 
pages, designed to show that the ‘ Rape of the Lock ’ was a political poem, 
and recommending that the Government should prosecute the author. He 
also composed a panegyrical criticism of Phillip’s ‘ Pastorals,’ pretending 
to prefer them to his own, and sent it anonymously to the ‘Guardian.’ 
Steele was deceived, and hesitated to publish it till advised to do so by 
Pope himself. 
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of words opened between him, in his ‘ Inspectors,’ and Fielding in his 
Covent Garden Journal. Being worsted in the wit encounter, he as- 
serted that it had been but a sham one, proposed to him by Fielding for 
the purpose of amusing their readers. Fielding’s reply soon appeared : 
“Tt being reported to the General that a hi? must be levelled, before 
the Bedford Coffeehouse could be taken, orders were given; but this 
was afterwards found to be a mistake, for this hill was only a little 
paltry dwng-hill, and had long before been levelled with the dirt. The 
General was then informed of a report which had been spread by his 
Lowness the Prince of Billingsgate, in the Grub Street army, that his 
Excellency had proposed, by a secret treaty with that prince, to carry 
on the war only in appearance, and so to betray the common cause ; 
upon which his Excellency said, with a smile—‘If the betrayer of a 
private treaty could ever deserve the least credit, yet his Lowness here 
must proclaim himself either a liar or a fool. None can doubt but 
that he is the former, if he hath feigned this treaty ; and I think few 
would scruple to call him the latter, if he had rejected it.’ The General 
then declared the fact stood thus: ‘ His Lowness came to my tent on 
an affair of his own. I treated him, though a commander in the 
enemy’s camp, with civility, and even kindness. I told him, with the 
utmost good-humour, I should attack his Lion; and that he might, 
if he pleased, in the same manner defend him; from which, said I, 


no great harm can happen on either side.’” Most probably Fielding’s 
account is correct. Hill’s standard of truth was not a high one, and 
he himself owned to having told falsehoods in his ‘Inspectors.’ This 
gave rise to the epigram: 


“ What Hill one day says, he, the next, does deny, 
And candidly tells us it is all a lie. 
Dear Doctor, this candour from you is not wanted ; 
For why should you own it >—’tis taken for granted.” 


By these quarrels, and the unscrupulous manner in which he told 
falsehoods and invented anecdotes concerning his opponents, he at 
last lost the literary character which had at first shone so fair and 
bright. He well illustrated Bentley’s remark, that “no man can be 
written down save by himself.” So low did he fall, that whenever he 
had a work for publication, his publishers stipulated that his name 
should not appear. The cookery-book of the oft-quoted Mrs. Glasse 
was probably written by him at this time. The élder Disraeli says of 
this book, that tradition has preserved the name of Dr. John Hill as 
the author. Boswell relates a conversation, at the house of Dilly 
the publisher, a portion of which may be quoted as bearing on this 
point, as well as showing the universality of Johnson’s reading and 
knowledge. 


Johnson: “I-could write a better book of cookery than has ever yet 
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been written; it should be a book upon philosophical principles. 
Pharmacy is now much more simple. Cookery may be made so too. 
A prescription which is now compounded of five ingredients had for- 
merly fifty in it. So in cookery, if the nature of the ingredients be 
well known, much fewer will do. Then, as you cannot make bad 
meat good, I would tell what is the best butcher’s meat, the best beef, 
the best pieces ; how to choose young fowls; the proper seasons of 
different vegetables ; and then how to boil and roast and compound.” 

Dilly: “ Mrs. Glasse’s cookery, which is the best, was written by 
Dr. Hill. Half the trade know this.” 

Johnson: “ Well, sir, this shows how much better the subject of 
cookery may be treated by a philosopher. I doubt if the book be 
written by Dr. Hill; for in Mrs. Glasse’s cookery, which I have looked 
into, saltpetre and sal prunella are spoken of as different substances, 
whereas sal prunella is only saltpetre burnt on charcoal ; and Hill 
could not be ignorant of this. However, as the greatest part of such 
a book is made by transcription, this mistake may have been carelessly 
adopted. But you shall see what a book of cookery I shall make. I 
shall agree with Mr. Dilly for the copyright.” 

A very curious work, entitled ‘Travels in the East,’ attributed to 
a noble lord, is placed by Whiston, the bookseller, in his MS. cata- 
logue of Hill’s books. A passage from a work of great merit, entitled 
‘Observations on the Greek and Roman Classics,’ is quoted by Smart 
as a specimen of Hill’s puffing himself. 

His income from the publishers gradually falling off, Hill turned 
his knowledge of botany to account. He published a pamphlet on 
‘The Virtues of British Herbs,’ attributing to them wonderful medi- 
cinal qualities. This was accompanied by plates of the plants, with 
their Linnzan names. He then brought out his herb-medicines— 
essence of sage, balsam of honey, tincture of valerian, and other in- 
fallible panaceas for all the ills that flesh is heir to. These medicines 
found such an extensive sale, that the Doctor was soon enabled to re- 
establish his chariot. He had a town house in St. James's Street, and a 
country-house at Bayswater, where he had a large garden, in which he 
cultivated his medicinal herbs. 

Hill’s first wife was the daughter of a domestic servant; his second 
was the sister of Lord Ranelagh. This second marriage gave him 
access to the highest society, and by it he acquired the patronage of 
Lord Bute—a very doubtful benefit. According to an account pub- 
lished by Lady Hill after her husband’s death, Lord Bute induced him 
to undertake “the most voluminous, magnificent, and costly work that 
ever man attempted.” This was ‘The Vegetable System.’ It consisted 
of twenty-six folio volumes, containing 1600 copperplates (the engraving 
of each of which cost four guineas), representing 26,000 different plants, 
all drawn from nature. The paper was of the most expensive kind, 
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the drawings were by the first hands. Lord Bute said that “the ex- 
pense had been considered, and that Sir John might rest assured that his 
circumstances should not be injured.” The sale, as might have been 
expected, bore no proportion to the expenses. A copy of this work he 
presented to the King of Sweden, who rewarded him with the Order 
of the Polar Star, and from this time the Doctor styled himself “ Sir 
John Hill.” 

After ‘The Vegetable System’ was completed, Lord Bute proposed 
another volume to be added, which Sir John strenuously resisted ; but 
his lordship repeating his desire, Sir John ecomplied, lest his lordship 
‘ should find a pretext to cast aside repeated promises of ample provi- 
sion for himself and family. Such is Lady Hill’s account of this 
undertaking, of which she goes on to say: “I think the severe 
application it required killed him, and I am sure the expense ruined 
his fortune.” 

Lord Bute appointed him to the directorship of the Royal Gardens 
at Kew, with a handsome salary; but through negligence, or want of 
influence, never got the.appointment confirmed. 

In 1775, Sir John was seized with the gout, and, in spite of his 
specifics, died of that disease on the 21st November of that year. The 
wits had one last fling at him, in the following epigram :— 


*¢ Poor Dr. Hill is dead !’—‘ Good lack! 
Of what disorder ?’—‘ An attack 
Of gout.’—‘ Indeed! I thought that he 
Had found a wondrous remedy.’ 
‘Why, so he had, and when he tried 
He found it true—the Doctor died.’ ” 
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Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


Cuapter XIX. : 


On my arrival home I found that Major Rivers had not yet returned: 
I was not surprised at this, for his habits of late had grown uncertain 
and more than once I had been obliged to sit down to my meals with- 
out him. I was glad, however, not to find him in; I feared his ques- 
tioning. I dreaded the prevarication into which his questions must 
force me. Above all, I would have disliked at such a moment the 
scrutiny of his keen eyes, and I judged that my nervousness might 
manifest itself in an obvious embarrassment. 

We usually dined at half-past six. That hour arrived, but not 
Major Rivers. I delayed the dinner an hour in the hope of his return, 
but he did not come. The thought struck me that he might have 
gone to London on business; in that case he might not arrive home 
until late. I sat down to a solitary repast. Muchas I had been left to 
myself of late I felt, I remember, on that occasion very, very lonely. A 
deeper sense of sadness weighed upon me. My interview with the 
detective, now that it was past, indicated an aspect of the humiliation 
that was now upon me, which struck me as painfully degrading, 
as unendurably bitter. The food to which I mechanically helped 
myself was taken from me untasted. I was glad when the absence 
of the servants who attended me enabled me to abandon my forced 
composure. 

I had often wondered of late whether Kate had ever tasted the 
bitter cup which it had been my destiny to drink. But the conjecture 
was not credible. I had to consider the character of the man with 
whom I was allied. He who pretended to despise sentiment, to detest 
formalism, to ridicule what he termed conventionality, was in reality 
far more the slave of the influences he contemned than many who 
absolutely conformed to them. As the thorough republican is the 
worshipper of aristocracy—as the equaliser of human rights is the 
most bigoted in the conservation of his own, and the most tyrannical in 
his administration—so this man, who feigned the heartiest contempt 
for society, was the most easily swayed by its influence. I do not 
doubt for a moment that his sentiments towards me had been wholly 
modified by the conditions under which he found himself in regard to 
me. Had I been his wife I might never have found occasion to shed 
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a tear; but being his wife only by that law which he professed to 
recognise as the true and only one, he found himself in opposition to 
society ; and this made him act like a slave utterly at the mercy of 
the master he professed to despise. 

My mock repast concluded, I hastened upstairs to the nursery. 
There at least I felt at home. Somehow or other Chester House had 
never satisfied my conceptions of home. Perhaps never having known 
the joy of home I had raised an ideal too extravagant to be realised ; 
yet it is certain that to my mind the solid and sumptuous fittings of 
Major Rivers’ home had never become familiarised. I felt a stranger 
amongst strange things—things that were not mine—things to which 
Thad no claim. I felt as a lodger might feel. But in the nursery 
my child created an atmosphere of home which was not to be tasted 
elsewhere. My lonely heart, as I rocked my babe by the fire, would 
be lifted into a mood of peace and love, which came upon me like 
a renewal of life, but which would also leave me with the bitter re- 
flection that my destiny was a cruel one—to place me in a position 
where the pleasures I could relish so well were prohibited. 

I remained in the nursery until a late hour, expecting every 
moment to hear of the return of Major Rivers. My summonses to 
the servants grew frequent; but to my question, “Has Major Rivers 
returned ?” the invariable reply was, “ Not yet, ma’am.” My anxiety 
at last drove me downstairs. I wished to be where I could hear the 
garden gate open, or detect the approach of footsteps or wheels. I 
took my seat upon a couch near the window and waited. I heard a 
bell in the distance toll the hour of eleven. How rapidly the night 
was advancing! I had never known him to be so late before. It was 
possible that, instead of having gone to London on business, he might 
have made a trip there on pleasure. Perhaps, I thought, Sir Geoffrey 
Hamlyn has accompanied him. It was too late to find this out, or I 
should have sent a servant to Heathfield to ascertain whether the 
Baronet was at home or not. 

I sometimes resolved to go to bed. Should he return and find me 
up he might be annoyed. But there was a presentiment of trouble, 
a sombre shadow, on my heart, that held me to my place. I felt that 
bed would be a mockery in my state of mind; that it would be better 
for me to remain where I was than to be restlessly tossing on my bed 
with an eager inclination to be up. 

The servants, having received my orders, had retired to rest ; I was 
now alone. Dully shone the lamp on the table—more dull, more sad 
grew my spirits. My mind, becoming more and more agitated, would 
not suffer me to rest. I rose and paced the room; frequently I 
paused ; I seemed to hear the sound of voices, the echo of footsteps on 
the air; but when I listened I heard nothing but the faint murmur 
of the breeze and the metallic clanking of the great clock in the hall. 
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Presently I left the reom, opened the hall door, and passed out. I 
forgot my delicate health, forgot the necessity of care. The wish to 
hear his tread, though never so far off, the desire to be where I might 
soonest anticipate his approach, made me resolved to watch for him 
for a few moments in the road. A half moon, glowing with a steady 
and pure effulgence, made silver cobwebs through the tall trees— 
silent, dim, gaunt, like meditating giants—and illumined the grounds 
with broad lakes of white light. The garden gate as I opened it 
creaked. The noise grated on my strained nerves with the pain of 
physical suffering. I looked down the road. It lay in a broad line, 
the white dust in the moonlight making a semblance of snow. No 
speck tarnished it. No distant sound broke the stillness. The air 
was full of the murmur of profound repose. 

I shivered. ‘The night air seemed to pierce my marrow. Still I 
lingered and watched. The stars throbbed in the heavens like pulses. 
A sweet cold smell rose from the adjoining fields. What ‘would I 
have given to have heard the sound of his footsteps! Clasping my 
arms tightly over my bosom, I withdrew into the house. The fatigue, 
the excitement of the day, began to tell upon me. My eyelids grew 
heavy ; the cold had made me feeldrowsy. The long disappointment 
of my constant expectation of his return filled my heart with sickness 
and irritability. I resolved to await him no longer. “ Why should I 
exhibit so much concern, when the treatment I receive is so cruel and 
heartless ?” I said. Still I waited, hung about with a lighted candle 


in my hand, and hearing nothing, crept with an almost lifeless heart 
to bed. 


I passed a restless night, waking up from my sleep, and finding 
myself in an attitude of listening. I dosed rather than slumbered. 
But towards the morning my repose grew deep. Worn out in spirits 
and body, I slept a sleep profound as death. I was awakened by the 
bright sun shining in the room, and ringing the bell for my maid, 


asked if Major Rivers had returned. 
Was there no letter? No. 


I felt too ill to dress or to be dressed. Still I rose from my bed, 
performed my toilet, and descended. How was I to account for the 
Major’s absence? Had he met with an accident? I could not make 
up my mind to believe this, for I guessed that ere now I should have 
been communicated with. 

I left my breakfast untasted, and withdrew to the nursery. I 
was so low, so nervous, I could hardly mount the stairs. My nurse’s 
sympathy with my child made me anxious for her sympathy for 
myself. I felt—as who does not feel in moments of deep distress ?— 
the imperative need of communion. Yet I hardly knew how to 
commence my story; and as I could not make her acquainted with 
the cause of my fears I could see she was plainly unable to compre- 


She replied in the negative. 
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hend the trouble into which I appeared to be plunged by the Major’s 
absence. Something else, too, held medumb. It was the dread of having 
to reveal that I was not the Major’s lawful wife. I feared the effects 
of such a disclosure on an ignorant woman’s mind, and knew how 
keen would be my sufferings if, on finding the lady whom she held 
to be the mistress of the house to be merely the illegal companion 
of her master, she should betray her feelings by the least alteration 
in her manner towards me or my dlegitimate child! 

At one o’clock the servant who came to announce that lunch was 
prepared informed me that a gentleman wished to see me downstairs. 
My first impression was that some accident had happened to the 
Major, and that the object of this person’s visit was to break the news 
tome. I hastened downstairs. 

A little man, evidently a Jew, awaited me in the drawing-room. So 
cunning, so vulgar, so unscrupulous a face I have never in my life 


met again. He made a short impudent bow to me, and rubbing his 
hands with singular quickness, said : 


“Miss Margaret Holmes, I presume ?” 

A spasm contracted my features as I heard him. I leant against 
the table as I answered : 

“That is my maiden name. My present name is Mrs. Rivers.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know all about that,” he answered. “Won't you be 
seated ? My business is of an unpleasant nature, I’m afraid. But 
you see we lawyers are obliged to undertake all sorts of disagreeable 
jobs to make a living. I must introduce myself to you as Mr. 
Abraham Mosely—Major Rivers’ solicitor. Won't you be seated?” _ 

I sunk into a chair, watching him. 

Constantly rubbing his hands, he continued : 

“T believe, Miss Holmes, that you are the sister of Major Rivers’ 
wife, whose name was Miss Kate Holmes ?” 

I faintly responded, “ Yes.” 

“JT suppose, Miss Holmes,” he went on, “that you are acquainted 
with the law of this country, which pronounces the marriage of a man 
with his wife’s sister void and illegal ¢” 

« T know this.” 

“T do not wish to extenuate Major Rivers’ conduct one atom. No 
doubt he seduced you into your connection with him under a faithful 
promise of being true to you. But this you will clearly see, Miss 
Holmes, is hardly my business. I must not, therefore, occupy your 
time by discussing it. What I wish you to understand is, that the 
ceremony of the registrar's office, which Major Rivers took you 
through, leaves you perfectly free. My object in calling upon you is 
to inform you that Major Rivers has instructed me to restore to you 
the freedom which you once possessed.” 


There are moments of supreme agony in our lives which a beneficent 
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God enables us to endure with composure. We are unprepared for 
such exhibitions of coolness in ourselves; for the standard of our 
powers of endurance has been computed by us by the breaking down 
of our fortitude under light trials. I found myself no exception to a 
wise and helpful law. Had I been a spectator instead of the actor in 
this scene I should have found myself much more moved. 

“Tt is then Major Rivers’ intention to desert me?” I said. 

“If you wish to consider his conduct in that light,” he answered, 
“we might as well apply the term desertion to it. But in justice to 
Major Rivers I find myself forced to repeat his own language—that 
his conduct is in a great measure owing to your own coolness towards 
him. He informed me that he has abundant reasons to believe that 
you had long since ceased to find any happiness in his society ; and a 
man might fairly be called brutal who should wish to continue an 
alliance which is a manifest cause of unhappiness when he has the 
privilege of dissolving it.” 

“You have said enough,” I exclaimed. “I want neither your nor 
Major Rivers’ excuses. Let this visit be concluded quickly.” 

“With greatest happiness, Miss Holmes ;’—he harped upon my 
maiden name, I could perceive, with a species of malignant enjoyment. 
“ My share in this matter is quite as painful as your share. What 
remains, therefore, for me to inform you is that, acting under Major 
Rivers directions, I have to offer you”—rummaging for his pocket- 
book, which he produced and opened—‘ a cheque for one hundred 
pounds which he believes will supply you with sufficient funds to 
enable you to return to your friends.” 

He held the cheque out to me. Finding I did not take it, he 
placed it near me on the table. Then he went on: “ You will have 
the privilege of occupying this house for two days longer. After 
that the furniture will be parcelled into lots preparatory to a sale. 
My duty is now to call up the servants, to pay them their wages, and 
to discharge them.” 

I rose and walked towards the door. An irresistible impulse forced 
me to ask one question : 

“ Where is Major Rivers now ?” 

“He has gone to travel on the continent.” 

I left the room, and returned to the nursery. My feelings during 
many hours which followed I cannot determine. I seemed to be 
living in a nightmare. I heard the servants passing up and down 
the stairs. I heard much whispering—the movement of boxes. My 
nurse was called. She left the room, was absent ten minutes, and 
then returned. She held a piece of paper in her hand, which she 
gave me. I took it, and saw that it was Major Rivers’ cheque for 
£100. I flung it on the ground, and my moaning burst out afresh. 

My nurse seemed to sympathise keenly with me. With the discre- 
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tion of a woman she allowed my passion to exhaust itself: then she 
endeavoured to console me. 

“T have received notice to quit at once, mum,” she said; “and 
my wages has been paid me. But I will remain with you, mum, 
until I see you comfortable. Don’t take on so. Things are shocking 
bad now, to be sure, but they'll never last.” 

I struggled to calm myself. I felt I must nerve myself to meet 
all that was to be met. I had not to live for myself, but for my child. 

“T will be brave, nurse,” I said. “I have been fearfully wronged. 
My husband has left me. ButI will be brave. Would to God!” I 
exclaimed, with an uncontrollable burst of grief, as my eye detected 
a smile playing over my baby’s sightless face, “ that we could both 
die here now as we sit !” 

She took the child from me and caressed it. My eye lighted on 
the cheque which I had flung on the ground. Why should I reject 
it ?—it might serve my child. I was poor now—very, very poor. 
When I left the house where was I to seek an asylum? This money 
would at least procure a shelter for baby until I could communicate 
with my aunt—the only creature in the world that I had to turn to 
—and beg her, which I made up my mind to do, to receive us back. 
I therefore took the cheque and thrust it into my pocket. 

Before long the house grew silent. Of all the servants my maid 
only had come to bid me farewell. I sent the nurse downstairs to 
reconnoitre, and she returned saying that there was a strange man in 
the kitchen, smoking a long pipe: he looked, she thought, like a 
watchman. 

“Nurse,” I exclaimed, suddenly starting up, “I will leave this 
house at once. It is full of poison. The air in it is pestilential. 
Begin to pack up baby’s things and your own without delay. We 
must be in London to-night.” 

I left the room and repaired to my bedchamber. A terrible eager- 
ness to get out of the house possessed me. With my own hands I 
bore a large trunk from the trunk-room, and packed it. I hardly 
knew what I did. I crammed it with such articles of my wearing 
apparel as I could lay my hands on, and when it was full I took no 
thought of what I had left behind. 

I returned to the nursery. I found the nurse hard at work, and I 
helped her. She too seemed possessed with singular eagerness to get 
away. The strong sense of inhumanity which pervaded the place 
had frightened her. 

I despatched her for a vehicle to convey us to London, and in her 
absence I commenced to dress baby. Whilst thus occupied I found 
time for reflection. But my exhausted passions refused now to lend 
to despair the poignancy which it had first taken. That Major Rivers 
had gone to “travel on the continent” was news to me; but I did 
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not require to be informed that he had gone off with Miss Burgoyne. 
I might some day learn whether he had married her or not; at pre- 
sent I must remain in ignorance. There was no one that I could 
apply to who would be likely to furnish me with any information. I 
was wrong: I might have applied to Sir Geoffry Hamlyn. But I 
held the man to be the arch-demon in this hideous hell created for 
me. He had triumphed; but his conquest should receive no fresh 
impulse of exultation by witnessing me in my agony. 

Bitterly I regretted now my interview with the detective. The 
money I had placed with him in pledge I felt would have been pre- 
cious to me nowas my heart’s blood. Useless too would be his labours 
—more than useless his discoveries. 

The nurse returned and told me that one of the only two hackney 
carriages which Newtown could afford was at the door. The coach- 
man mounted the stairs to remove the luggage. As I passed through 
the hall a dogged looking man in a long coat followed me with 
scrutinising eyes. The coachman, staggering by beneath the weight 
of my heavy box, cursed the fellow for not offering to help him. But 
the imperturbable man bade the coachman curse away, for “I live 
and thrive by curses,” he said. 

Not a living soul was to be seen as I entered the fly. The road 
was as vacant as it had been on the preceding night when I had 
watched for the man who had left me. I was glad to meet no curious 
speculating eye in that moment of misery. 

The coachman, as he closed the door, thrust his head into the 
window and asked where he should drive us to. A strange question 
tome! I had to deliberate for my answer. My intense, my feverish 
eagerness to escape from Chester House—from that building in which 
I could only have lingered out the two remaining days as the compas- 
sionated or despised castaway mistress of a heartless lover—made me 
forget to think upon what asylum I should choose. 

The emergency—it was made an emergency by the coachman’s 
inquiring and perplexed face—forced a prompt suggestion. I remem- 
bered when driving with the Major to the opera at Covent Garden 
having noticed an hotel facing the market. My attention had been 
called to it by the size of the letters upon the portico proclaiming its 
title. I gave the name. The coachman knew the hotel well. 
He clambered on to the box, and in a moment the clumsy old vehicle 
was rumblingly bearing us in the direction of London. 


CuapTter XX, 


London was as little familiar to me as a desert. I had driven into 
it for its amusements, but had I floated over it in a balloon I should 


hardly have known less of its streets and its character. Now I 
VOL, XXXV, T 
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looked upon it with unspeculating eyes. I had a dull pain across my 
brows and I wanted rest and silence. The drive seemed never- 
ending. We turned up this street and turned down that, took almost 
the circuit of one square in order to take the circuit of another. We 
were at length borne into a region that was familiar to me. I 
recognised the precincts of Covent Garden, and in a few minutes our 
tardy coachman ran us alongside the hotel. 

The convenience of a good hotel was well illustrated by the promp- 
titude with which we were conducted into clean and pleasant apart- 
ments. Without appetite I yet felt the need of refreshment. I knew 
that great trials awaited me; that fierce battles had to be fought. I 
hardly needed to steal a glance at my sleeping child to perceive the 
absolute necessity of girding up myself for whatever encounters fate 
might have in store. I had been able to nurse my child only for the 
first three weeks. Misery, trouble, anxiety had long since choked the 
fount of my darling’s nourishment. I yielded to the necessity of re- 
linquishing her without much pain. Had all been well I might 
have mourned the loss of that exquisite compensation for a mother’s 
trials. 

For the first night, at least, I felt privacy and solitude imperative. 
T had therefore ordered a private apartment to be prepared for me, that 
I might avoid the publicity of the ladies’ coffee-room. My nurse and 
I sat down to a well-served supper. I forced myself to eat; but my 
. food almost choked me. I would not relinquish the society of my com- 
panion. I dreaded being left alone. Whilst I could speak aloud of the 
past my misery could find an easy outlet ; my heart would have been 
broken by the confinement of its sorrow. 

I retired to rest at an early hour. The rapid manner in which 
event had followed event still left my misery full of wonderment. 
Utterly worn out, my limbs aching, my head splitting, my heart 
bleeding, I pressed the sheets. Sleep found me weeping. I fell into 
a death-like repose, with my cheeks stained with tears. 

I awoke. <A yellow light struggled through the green-striped blinds 
of my bedroom. I gazed about me, not knowing where I was. Every- 
thing was new, strange, perplexing. I seemed to have been carried 
in my sleep, like the man in the Arabian story, from one scene to 
another. Presently memory revived within me. I comprehended 
what had taken place. I rose from my bed and drew aside the 
window blind: I gazed upon an air white, impenetrable, like wadding. 
At intervals I could trace the roof of the market-sheds opposite me, 
looming phantasmally through the temporarily thinned fog. I looked 
at my watch and found it to be half-past nine. 

Two things were to be accomplished. First, I had to change Major 
Rivers’ cheque; secondly, I had to look for some cheap apartments. 
I plainly saw that the expenses of hotel living would soon diminish my 
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funds. As I quitted the hotel the damp fog struck coldly to my 
bones. I swathed my shawl well about me, drew a Shetland veil over 
my face, and set out. The cheque I had in my pocket was upon a 
bank in Fleet Street. Where was Fleet Street? I inquired, and 
was told that a few turnings taken in the direction indicated would 
bring me to it. I walked on, but soon lost my way in the purlieus of 
Drury Lane. The fog filled the roads and disguised the names at 
the corners. By dint of persistent questioning, however, I reached 
Fleet Street; and, having discovered the bank, presented my cheque 
and received payment. 

Fortunately now the fog began to lift. A copper orb, hardly to be 
recognised as the sun, broke through. Its beams, however, even- 
tually triumphed, and slowly a pale blue sky began to assert itself. 

Thus cheered I meditated in what direction I should bend my steps 
in my next search. I desired an economical district, and rightly 
guessed that it was not to be found in the neighbourhood in which I 
then stood. As soon as I had procured a lodging I had made up my 
mind to address my aunt. I might have written to her from the 
hotel; but it occurred to me that should she hesitate to reply the 
delay would involve my remaining at the address I should give her, 
lest her letter might miscarry. To have continued at the hotel, even 
for a week, would have been impracticable, for it would have been 
ruinous. I saw a policeman and I consulted him. 

“Tam a stranger in London, and am on the look out for cheap 
lodgings. Can you direct me to a neighbourhood where I am likely 
to be suited ?” 

He eyed me shrewdly, and then reflected. 

“The cheapest parts of London that I know of,” he answered, “ are 
Islington or Hammersmith way. Or, if you wouldn’t mind the Surrey 
side, you'll get cheaply served in the Borough.” 

“ Where is the Borough ?” I inquired. 

“Keep straight on till you come ‘to Farringdon Street: turn to 
the right, cross Blackfriars Bridge, and that'll take you into the 
Borough.” 

I thanked him, and, to use his own phraseology, “moved on.” 
Thus instructed, and in the clear light, I easily found my way. I 
crossed the bridge and discovered myself in a broad road, down which 
I walked, looking on either side of me, but seeing no indications of 
apartments to let. Presently I came to a turning, up which I saw a 
row of shabby houses. Some of them had cards in their dusty, sombre 
windows, and I walked towards them. It seemed to me that London 
was everywhere the same; that if the air was thick and polluted here 
it was equally thick and polluted in Covent Garden. One side of 
London, I thought, is as good as the other, and the side that is 
cheapest is certainly the best side for me. 
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I knocked at the door of the first ticketed house I came to. A 
dirty girl with bare arms replied to my summons. 

“ You have apartments to let here ?” I interrupted. 

She looked at me with a species of vulgar scrutiny. My pale, 
melancholy, attenuated features evidently perplexed her. 

“Yes, m’m. Two bedrooms and one sitting-room. 

“Can I see them?” 

“Yes, Will you walk in, please?” then leaving me standing in the 
passage, near a pail of warm water that transfused a most inodo- 
riferous atmosphere through the place, retired to the end and screamed, 
“ Missis!” 

Her shriek was replied to by the clambering of a heavy form up 
uncarpeted wooden stairs. A very stout woman with a resolute look 
marched up to me. 

“Did you want lodgin’s did you say, ma’am ?” she asked, taking me 
in from head to foot. 

* Yes.” 

“ How many might there be of you?” 

‘* There are myself, a baby, and a nurse.” 

“ A baby!” she exclaimed. Then, eyeing me somewhat meditatively, 
she said : 

“T don’t object to babies myself; but I don’t know whether my 
other lodgers would like ’em. My terms are twelve and sixpence a 
week, without hextrays.” 

“ Can I see the rooms?” I asked. 

“Oh yes.” Then pausing abruptly she said, “ The terms ain’t too 
"igh, are they ?” 

“No,” I answered. 

“Would you be likely to want them for a permanency ?” 

“T can't say. But if I take them, I shall only take them by the 
week.” 

“T ask,” she said, “because I like to settle these questions afore I 
mount the stairs. It’s no joke them stairs toa woman of my size. 
The other day a gentleman, pretending as he wanted the rooms, first 
took me up stairs, and then brought me down, whilst we talked over 
the price. Then he says, ‘I’ve got a bad memory, and should jest like 
to look at that front bedroom agen, missis.’ So upstairs he took me 
once more ; and then downstairs he brought me agen, whilst he ‘ dis- 
cusses it,’ as he called talking. He didn’t take ’em, after all, that man 
didn’t, and left me faintin’ for weariness. This way, ma'am.” And 
the heavy woman with the resolute face led the way up a dingy 
narrow staircase. 

The only attractive feature of the place, so far as I could judge from 
a cursory inspection, were the terms. The rooms were small, con- 
fined, shabby, but cheap. I reflected. I may have occasion to remain 
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here only for a short time, I thought, and this will answer as well as 
any other accommodation. I therefore told the landlady I was pre- 
pared to engage her apartments by the week. She grew more civil, 
now that I had made up my mind in her favour. 

“Tam really very sorry, m’m,” she said as we went downstairs, 
“that you should be put out; but if you would jest allow me to ask 
my front parlour, which is a somewhat strong-minded old gentleman, 
if he’d have no objection to a baby, I'd take it as a great kindness. I 
ain’t afeard of his objections; but he’s been with me nigh three year, 
and it ain’t worth my while to lose him for the want of a perlite ques- 
tion.” 

Having ,waited for me to nod my sympathy with her difficult and 
delicate position, she tapped at the parlour door. A querulous bass 
voice bade her enter. She obeyed, carefully closing the door after her. 
I heard her voice speaking in a very obsequious accent; and then I 
heard the querulous bass voice step in with a loud and startling 
abruptness. Undismayed, the landlady continued to petition; the 
querulous ‘bass voice swore ; but I noticed that every strong expres- 
sion marked a more yielding cadence. Eventually, the landlady 
re-appeared, her face wrinkling over with fat undulations of triumph- 
ant smiles. 

“It’s all} right, m’m,” she whispered confidentially. “He won’t 
object. He's a mild man at heart, with all his gruffness. When am 
I to expect you?” 

I told her that I should probably arrive on the following afternoon, 
and noting down the address on the back of a card went away, 
followed until I was out of sight, I imagine, by an oblique disc of 
whiskers, in the centre of which shone forth two angry eyes from an 
ambush of eyebrows. 

Bearing in mind the extent of my funds, my bill even for so short a 
period at the hotel, intimated pretty plainly that I had acted very 
wisely in my prompt adoption of a cheap lodging. As I write, the 
scene of my arrival at No, 12, Quarles Street, recurs to me with vivid 
clearness. I have the figure of the landlady standing at the door, 
thrown into relief by the dim background of the bare-armed servant, 
her face exhibiting her surprise that the mistress of so much luggage 
packed in such handsome boxes should have chosen so mean a resi- 
dence for herself; I see her curtseying to myself and the nurse as we 
enter; I hear her enjoining the cabman to be careful of her walls ; 
I hear her asking a boy what he does there staring as if he had just 
fallen from the moon ; I pass with the nurse up the narrow staircase, 
and enter the sitting-room smelling mustily of cheap dirty chintz; I 
note the expression on my nurse's face as she glances at me after 
casting her eyes round the apartment. 

A great change truly after Chester House. A great fall indeed; a 
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fall, too, attaching to itself a significance infinitely more appalling 
than had it merely illustrated my poverty. I retired to my bedroom 
adjoining the sitting-room, and removed my cloak and bonnet. The 
scratched French bedstead, hung around with yellow-grey dimity, made 
the room hardly inviting. But my thoughts were too engrossed to 
notice much. Opening my trunk, I took out my writing-case, entered 
the sitting-room, and commenced a letter to my aunt. What I wrote 
I cannot recollect. I remember only that upon the sheet of paper I 
poured forth a series of wild and lamentable appeals for forgiveness. 
Bitterly and honestly I reproached myself for ever having been 
seduced into a step which had involved me in the most complicated 
misery. I repeated to her Major Rivers’ vows of fidelity; sought to 
extenuate my conduct by telling how long and how faithfully I had 
loved him, how deeply, how greatly he had professed to love me, and 
how utterly incapable I had been of imagining that the husband of 
my sister would ever have acted so inhumanly, so barbarously, towards 
me. I told her that I was a mother; that my child was a girl, blind 
and deformed, so helpless and so pitiful as to move by her destitute 
condition a heart of marble to tears. For my child’s sake, I entreated 
my aunt to permit us to return to her; to furnish us with an asylum 
where we might enjoy some security and repose until I could take 
measures to exact a provision for my babe from the man who had 
so infamously treated us. Though I trembled with the eagerness of 
my thoughts, I was also influenced by an under-current of reluctance. 
The form of my aunt rose before me; her eyes gleaming, her mouth 
writhing with contempt, her whole attitude expressive of detestation of 
her whom she might regard as a degraded woman! I shuddered, 
yet I wrote on. I could but write. She was a woman; she was a 
mother; she had a heart. My tear-stained letter might move her. 
She might remember her son George’s affection for me—had she but 
known his love . . . . But Iwas wrong. I guessed at once that 
had she known his love, her resentment would only have been in- 
flamed. She would have considered me a heartless jilt, rightly treated 
by my destiny. She would thank her God that her son had not been 
permitted to make me his wife; and dread, lest communion with the 
mother might renew in the son the old love he once had for me, would 
place for ever an insuperable barrier between us. It was true, I re- 
flected, that George might be abroad still; but he would hear of my 
return to Lorton, and his letters would reflect a love which time and 
absence had not diminished. Thus would Aunt Emma reason. It is 
well, I thought, that she knows nothing of George’s proposal. 

I took this letter to the post myself. So'much I felt depended 
upon it, that I would intrust its postage to no other hand. 

A conversation that I had with my nurse set me thinking whether 
I could not get the law to help me in my position. But I did not 
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require much legal knowledge to make me see that mine was a most 
hopeless case. I imagined myself conferring with a lawyer. I heard 
his questions, and witnessed the shrug of his professional shoulders as 
he received my responses. “ You were Major Rivers’ wife’s sister ?’ 
he asks. “Yes.” ‘“ You were cognisant at the time of his expressing 
a wish for you to live with him of the fact that you could not be his 
wife?” “Yes.” “He consented to gratify your scruples by having 
your marriage solemnised in a registrar’s office?” “Yes.” “ But 
you knew that the ceremony availed you nothing, though you perjured 
yourself to have it performed?” “Yes.” “ Well, madam, here is no 
case of seduction or abduction; no case which could be presented to a 
jury. You depended upon a sentimental vow, and that vow has been 
violated. You are even less likely to get redress than had you been 
some unfortunate woman whom the Major had seduced ; for what you 
did, you did knowingly and in clear conception of the significance of 
the step. You would not even get sympathy, much less a verdict.” 
Thus my reason made answer to the suggestion thrown out by my 
nurse. But even had the law been on my side, I should never have 
consented to utilise it. Even in moments of my greatest anguish, I 
had always cherished a deep-seated hope that the Major would recall 
me. Should I have returned to him? you ask. Yes. In spite of all 
that I had undergone, I should have flown back to him. My love had 
not been the growthof a day. Rooted in my heart, its leafless boughs 
were not to be levelled to the ground, not to be laid dead and prostrate, 
by the first fierce blast that swept over them, though never so chill 
so bitter a blast blew before. In this mood, then, I would never have 
consented to have availed myself of the help of the law, even had it 
been in my powerto doso. I should have found but a poor protector 
and a certain alienator. I wished Major Rivers to think on me, not as 
vengeful and desperate, but as poor, uncomplaining, and loving. Such 
a picture would have been very wide of the truth; and yet some- 
thing of truth, at that time at least, there would have been in it too. 


Cuaprrer XXI. 


A wEEK slipped by. ‘To tell you of those hours would be to repeat 
to you but a tedious story of tears and hopelessness. No letter had 
reached me from Lorton. Agonising had been my suspense, torturing 
the dreary watchings I held for the postman. Each knock he gave at 
our door checked the beating of my heart and kept me breathless. 
But no letter came for me. 

A week! A short time in joy; an eternity in expectation. At length 
a letter was placed in my hands. On the envelope was printed, “On 
H.M.’s Service.” I opened it. It contained a letter addressed in my 
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handwriting. I recognised it as the letter posted tomy aunt. Across 
the envelope the words “Not known” were scored in a great red 
scrawl, But in the corner was another word which forced me half- 
fainting into a chair. That word was “Dead,” and to it were sub- 
scribed initials which I remembered as the Lorton postmaster’s—a 
grocer, who knew Aunt Emma well. 

So then Aunt Emma was dead! And this was the end of my 
dream of returning to Ivy Lodge! Dead! Could I not have antici- 
pated it? Had I not learnt by this time that Fate seldom offers a 
human soul a bitter draught without constantly replenishing the cup 
by drops? 

Was there anything left for me to hope now? I believed not. My 
eyes, from which all tears had now been exhausted, looked around 
upon an utterly barren waste, a dreary ocean of sand, over which 
lowered the murkiest sky. Yes. Even the sky was blotted out from 
my view. I could see no blue above, no green beneath. Even the 
solace of the utterly miserable, the grave, was denied me. I dared 
not wish to die, for I had my child to work for. 

My babe! my poor blind babe! Did no angel weep for thee, my 
helpless one? If there was no pity for me, was there no compassion 
for thee in heaven, poor stricken form! In the palm of this hand, 
which trembles as I write, I still feel the contact of thy thin little fist. 
Upon my cold breast thou liest in imagination, finding no warmth. 
Thy sightless eyes start from the darkness upon me, and vanish 
beneath the blinding tears which veil them from my eager, agonising 
gaze!... 

I counted my money feverishly. I was still rich; but every day 
was leaving me poorer. A future of want, gaunt, hideous, horrible, 
was approaching. I must make some provision for this coming period. 
I must look about me for work. Meanwhile I must economise what 
I had: break every shilling of it as the last. 

The necessity of getting rid of my nurse now grew obvious. I had 
to feed her, lodge her, pay her. Her food, her pay, were wanted by 
me, who envied her for her chances of life. When she was gone I 
could dispense with her lodging, and this would diminish the charges 
of the landlady. I explained my position to her; she fully compre- 
hended it. She dearly loved my baby, she said; but she was poor ; 
she had an aged mother to support, who depended for her life on the 
regular remittance of a portion or the whole of her wages. But for 
this she would remain with me and work for nothing. I thanked the 
faithful creature, and when she had left me felt I had parted with 
the last friend I had on earth. 

I was not an incapable mother. Had I been I could have found 
an apology for my incapacity in the luxurious life I had led at 
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Chester House. But my experience with poor Kate’s child had made 
me a proficient in nursery work. The departure of my nurse, there- 
fore, did not leave me helpless. But I remember that when I took 
baby to sleep with me in my bed for the first night a sense of its com- 
plete dependence filled me with fear. Not until now had it occurred 
to me that the care of my child would prohibit me from accepting 
any employment that would take me from home. 

When my nurse had gone I called my landlady and told her that 
I should not require three rooms. I felt that I ought to have 
surrendered the sitiing-room, and to have contented myself with a 
bedroom; but my pride would not suffer me to make too many con- 
cessions at once. As my wants decreased my landlady’s character 
came out. 

“T can only make a deduction of two shillings a week for the bed- 
room,” she said. “It always let along with the sitting-room, and I 
shall be a dead loser by it.” 

The saving was small. It was hardly appreciable amidst my other 
expenses. The extreme delicacy of my child had necessitated my 
feeding it on the very choicest food. At Chester House I had never 
taken note of the expenses ; but as I counted my little money I per- 
ceived what a terrible item baby’s wants made for me in my weekly 
“accounts.” Economise as I would, the money slipped through my 
fingers like tightly grasped sand. 

Thus circumstanced, my fortune of one hundred pounds soon 
dwindled into a very sum. The raw month of November had passed ; 
December had come, and with it piercing blasts and heavy snows. 
The occupation of two rooms forced me to keep up two fires. At 
the rate I was charged for coals I calculated that I consumed the 
value of a ton in a fortnight. The landlady’s exorbitant charges 
made me resolved to leave her, but still I lingered. If I left where 
should I go? I could not make up my mind to pass from the dirty 
Borough to some still dirtier quarter, and I was made to understand, 
even from my already short experience, that cheapness and dirt in 
London were synonymous terms. 

It was imperative that I should forego the sitting-room. I spoke tomy 
landlady. I asked her if she would let me have my bedroom without 
the adjoining apartment. She eyed me some time before she answered. 

“You're all for bargaining, ma’am,” she said, impudently. “Sitch 
changing about and cheapening in a respectable house I never heard 
on before. I can’t let you have the bedroom without the sitting- 
room, but there’s a room up-stairs you may have if you like.” 

“How much will you charge me for it?” I inquired, too miserable 
for resentment. 

“You may have it for four shillin’s a week,” she replied. “But I 
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must charge you sixpence a week for attendance, if you want to be 
waited on. It isn’t likely that I can send any girl up three flights of 
stairs a dozen times a day without making it hextray.” 

“Very well,” I said, “I will take it.” 

This room, with another little dark room like a coal-hole, where 
the servant slept, constituted the garret. To this garret I removed. 
It was a most sparsely-furnished chamber; somewhat different from 
my room at Chester House, with its thick carpets, and the fine oak 
furniture which had provoked Mrs. and Miss Burgoyne’s admira- 
tion. A dirty piece of matting thrown alongside the equally dirty 
japanned bedstead was all the protection afforded to my feet against 
the bare boards. The window was in the roof; darkened by a long 
accumulation of soot. As I glanced through it at the sombre sky I 
seemed to be looking through smoked glass. 

I now bethought me how I should act to procure a living. Sug- 
gestions plentifully occurred, but they were all dismissed, for they all 
implied my absenting myself from my child during the day. Even 
had I had a tender-hearted landlady to deal with, I would not have 
entrusted my child to her care. Her extreme delicacy made her 
irritable ; only the mother’s eye could watch her, only the mother’s 
caresses soothe her, only the mother’s patience bear with her. She 
was now of the age, too, when she needed all the utmost attention that 
a loving and faithful vigilance could bestow. I would starve with her, 
but would not leave her. We might die together, but in death I 
should still be at her side. 

The only employment that I could think of which would not take 
me from home was needlework. For this I was by no means well- 
fitted; for though I could use my needle as well as any young 
lady, yet I feared that when I came to handle it for the purposes of 
existence my incompetency would soon grow apparent. The only 
employment I could hope to have undertaken with any promise of 
success was that of a governess. But that position was denied me by 
my child. 

My funds had now sunk to a very low ebb. My devotion to baby 
had allowed me to deny her nothing which I fancied she wanted. 
I felt how her debilitated frame needed fortifying against the rigours 
of the winter, of which the bitterest months had yet to come, and 
had already learnt to starve myself that she might live well and 
plentifully. Thus I may account for my apparent extravagance in 
having nearly spent so large a sum of money in s0 short a time ; but 
by a thousand other imperceptible means did my money leave me. 

Sitting on the edge of my bed one morning, with my eyes fixed on 
my child, who slumbered near the fire on the pillow which I had 
converted into a bed for it; I resolved to steal out and try my luck 
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by soliciting work at some of the shops in the neighbourhood. 
My eyes caught my reflection in the little blotched looking-glass_ 
facing me, and I shuddered at the strange expression of misery that 

gauntly overshadowed my thin features. I wondered whether such 

a face as that would tell against me in my solicitations. It will 

at least save me, I thought, the humiliation of having to speak of my 

distress. 

I hesitated to leave my child alone. But it seemed sleeping peace- 
fully. “It will not be disturbed up here,” I thought. “I shall not 
be many minutes gone, for I shall not pass beyond the immediate 
neighbourhood.” 

I tied on my bonnet, threw a warm shawl over my shoulders, and 
slipped from the house. There were no shops in Quarles Street, so I 
turned into the main road. Almost facing me was a haberdasher’s. 
The windows were filled with articles of gentlemen’s dress. I crossed 
the road and entered. 

The shop inside was a small one. ‘There was only one person 
behind the counter, a red-haired youth, who was busily engaged 
impressing upon the mind of a stupid-looking man the great excellence 
of a pair of gloves, which the customer was turning over and over in 
his hand. As I entered, the red-haired youth, looking across at me, 
requested me to be seated. Some minutes passed. The customer 
objected to the gloves; the red-haired youth assured him with melo- 
dramatic gestures that if he couldn’t suit him noone could. Infinitely 
nervous, I felt tempted at times to walk away. I could see the youth 
throwing impatient glances in my direction, as if he had expected me 
to prove a good customer, by my dress. At last the man, with much 
reluctance, took the gloves, paid for them, and went away. 

The youth came over to me rapidly, apologising for having detained 
me, and asking how he could serve me. Colourless as I knew 
myself to be, I felt myself taking a death-like complexion, as I rose 
and stammered that I had come to solicit some needlework. He gave 
a start of genuine surprise, then his light eyes bent suspiciously upon 
me. 

“ Needlework ?” he exclaimed. “Are you a needlewoman.” 

‘“‘T am in great distress and wish for some employment.” 

He fixed his eyes upon my shawl—a handsome plaid—with an air 
as much as to say, “ Whilst you have that shawl on, I for one won't 
believe you to be in distress.” Then drawing himself up loftily, he 
exclaimed : 

“We don’t give our work out to strangers. We employs our 
regular women.” 

Muttering my thanks, I left the shop. So much for my first 
experience. I dared not prolong my stay out of doors for fear of 
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baby : and on looking at a clock I found I had already been detained 


twenty minutes. 

On the same afternoon, when baby was again asleep, I started forth 
once more. I was determined to continue prosecuting these inquiries 
until I should prove successful, No difficulty shall daunt me, I said. 
London is large, and if I have to walk all over it I shall still continue 
soliciting until I can procure work. As before, I deviated into the 
main thoroughfare. A high wind had risen and blew clouds of snow 
in draughts about the streets. ‘The pavements grew sloppy; streams 
of water tumbled from the house tops; horses slipped and flashed 
fire from the stones; people hurried by, bending beneath their 
umbrellas, eager for shelter. 

I guessed that such weather as this would prove unpropitious to my 
project, but I persevered. There were plenty of shops in the street : 
dressmakers, haberdashers, shirtmakers, small clothing establishments. 
Manual labour had not yet been supplanted by machinery. The 
contest waged between the hand and the sewing machine, between 
the needle and the steam-engine; but no decided inclination, such as 
we are in these days accustomed to, had been made manifest. I 
reflected that all these shops had to be filled by the labour of the 
hands. There are doubtless thousands, I thought, to which these shops 
give employment; why should I fail where so many have succeeded ? 

I entered a large corner shop with windows exhibiting certainly a 
most “ varied assortment of goods.” The place was subdivided into 
different departments, superintended by a number of men and women. 
I approached one of several counters. A young gentleman, in a drab 
waistcoat, who was picking his teeth whilst lolling Guppy-like against 
a pile of cloth bales, darted officiously forward on catching sight of 
me. Leaning towards him I expressed my want in a low, trembling 
voice. Disappointed in his hope of a customer, the young man re- 
sumed his toothpick, eyeing me with profound sang-froid. Presently 
he deigned to say : 

“You had better go and talk to the women. They know more of 
that sort of thing than me.” 

I crossed the shop. Some girls dressed in black occupied a counter 
in the further end. I walked towards them. They saw me coming, 
and imagining me to be a customer, dispersed, leaving one only to 
attend upon me. 

“T have not come to buy anything,” I said, with a sickly attempt 
at a smile, observing the attentive attitude she assumed. “I am poor 
and in very great distress, and have come here to inquire whether I 
can procure any needlework to do at home ?” 

She was a young girl, and as she looked into my wan sad face I 
fancied I noticed an expression of sympathy fill her eyes. 
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“T don’t know,” she answered softly, “ whether Mr. Rogers employs 
outsiders. Mother and sister both work for him. Mother has been in 
his service for years. I'll go and ask him to speak to you.” 

She went away. I stood at the counter with my eyes lowered, 
conscious of the steady gaze of the women, who were evidently 
puzzled to know what to think of me. I saw them draw nearer and 
nearer to each other, and then they began to whisper. Now and 
then a titter broke forth. A man crossed over and asked if I was 
being attended to. I replied in the affirmative. He handed me a chair, 
on which I sank, glai to rest my limbs, weary in their weakness, 

The young girl returned. “If you'll step into the underclothing 
department,” she said, “ Mr. Rogers will speak to you. You'll see 
him in the money-taker’s office—a high place, with railings.” 

I walked to the spot indicated, and was looking about me for 
Mr. Rogers when a voice in the air exclaimed, “ Will you step this 
way, please ?” 

Following the direction of the voice, I looked and saw a pale face 
with broad red whiskers staring at me through the railings of a high 
desk. 

“ And what may be your business ?” he inquired, as I approached, 
clasping his thumbs in his waistcoat and looking down upon me with 
an indescribable air of importance. I stated the object of my visit. 
He shook his head. 

“TI don’t trust outsiders. I want women of experience to work for 
me,” he said. ‘ Have you had any experience at needlework ?” 

“No,” I answered. “But I can sew neatly, and am sure I can 
satisfy you.” 

“ That's what all you women say,” he said loftily. “ Why, I have 
dozens of you a day asking for employment. I wonder more of you 
don’t emigrate. There’s a much better chance for work—and husbands, 
too—in the colonies; so the newspapers say. You don’t look as if 
you'd been used to hard work, either.” 

“T am willing to work hard to support myself and my child,” I said. 

“Oh, you've gota child, eh?” he exclaimed. eyeing me with a glance 
that flushed my face to my eyebrows. “ Well, you’re more honest 
than the usual run, for they never talk of their babies, if they have 
any. I’m afraid I can’t give you any employment here. As to needle 
sewing, I've said that I can’t and won’t trust outsiders. It ain’t likely 
that I’m going to ruin myself by being charitable; and if I was to 
give out work to all that demand it, I should soon have all my cus- 
tomers—and they’re pretty numerous and first class—about my ears, 
I can tell you.” 

I was moving slowly away, with difficulty subduing a choking sen- 
sation in my throat, which I feared might be a prelude to a faint, 
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when I was arrested by his voice. He evidently wished to appear 
sympathetic. 

“T might have offered you a place at the counter, if you hadn't 
told me you had a baby. Work aint heavy, though the hours is long 
—eight till ten. But I can’t take a woman with a baby. All my 
girls are single and honest.” 

I could stop to hearnomore. I hurried away, passing through the 
long shop with bowed head, and went out into the bleak street and 
the blinding snow. As I entered my lodging I heard the wailing of 
my baby. I ran hastily upstairs, and found my darling awake. I 
knew by the moaning cadence of its voice that it had cried until it was 
almost exhausted ; and bitterly I reproached myself for my cruelty in 
leaving it alone. And yet what was I todo? It was imperative that 
I should look for work—imperative that I should procure it, in spite 
of every disappointment, in spite of every insult. I dared not leave 
my child, and yet necessity forced me out of doors. I had thought 
myself incapable of shedding tears again; but when I took my babe 
in my arms the salt drops flowed afresh—-o fiercely, so uncontrollably, 
that I thought my heart was breaking. 

As the night approached I found that I had got a bad cold. My 
head seemed full to bursting—a painful cough tortured my throat, 
my limbs ached, as if they had been racked, and my voice failed me 
whilst striving to sing baby to sleep. A fearful night I passed! 
Earnestly I prayed that the morning would find neither of us alive. 
The remarks of the shopman had struck a deeper pang than I was at 
first capable of recognising. I saw that wherever I should go now 
necessity would force me to disown my baby, for the confession of its 
existence too plainly suggested to the vulgar mind a terrible and de- 
grading doubt. And that doubt, properly investigated, was it not true ? 
Had not Major Rivers’ desertion made my innocent child the ofispring 
of sin? Was she not illegitimate—born with no claims to a righteous 
parentage? Again and again, as these bitter thoughts swept across 
my mind, I feverishly kissed the little face that nestled close to my 
breast upon the pillow; and for ever, as I lifted my lips from the 
silent, serene brow, my heart went forth into an appeal for death. 

I remained in my wretched bed on the whole of the following day. 
During this confinement to my room my meditations were productive 
of a project which seemed at least feasible. The servant who brought 
me my meagre dinner was new. She bad not been above a week in 
the house. She had seemed a kindly-hearted girl, and seldom left the 
room without taking notice of baby. I told her that matters of busi- 
ness might take me from home, and asked her whether, in my absence, 
she would mind taking care of my child? “TI shall simply require 
you,” I said, “ when you hear her ery, to come upstairs and give her 
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the bottle, which I will leave ready prepared in warm water.” I told 
her that I would remunerate her for her trouble at the end of the week. 
She consented to do what I asked her, adding that she was fond of 
children, and that if she could snatch any leisure from other duties 
she would come and sit with her whilst I was away. 

Having made this provision for what had seemed to me at first an 
insurmountable difficulty, I resolved, as soon as ever I could rid myself 
of my cold, to start once more on my rounds. The next day found 
me better, but very weak. Still I arose, and having left everything 
ready for the girl and announced my departure, went out. 

I should be only going over the same ground again and again to 
detail to you the experiences I encountered for the whole of the fol- 
lowing week. Shop after shop I entered and left. I excited the 
suspicion of some, the contempt of others. Undeterred by rudeness, 
by the vulgarest familiarity, by disdainful rejections, by actual dis- 
missals ere my want was fully unfolded, I still pushed my inquiries, 
but with a growing hopelessness at my heart that promised in a very 
short time to force me to desist. At one place the proprietor gave me 
an audience. He heard my story, asked me questions as to my 
capability, then, giving me a piece of material large enough for a 
handkerchief, told me to take it home with me, and to return with it 
finished on the following morning. Believing that my toils were 
likely to be rewarded at last, that I had hit upon some one likely to 
give me employment, I sat working until an advanced hour in the 
night, throwing my whole energies into the work in my effort to 
render it satisfactory. At the hour named I presented myself at the 
shop and showed my completed handkerchief. The shopman took 
it up, held it out, examined it for a moment, then threw it from him. 

“This won't do,” he said. “If my work were to be done in this 
fashion, how long do you think I should take finding my way into the 
Bankruptcy Court? I consider that I’ve given you a fair trial. I 
usually pay sixpence a dozen for the making of pocket-handkerchiefs. 
Here’s a shilling, for you. You had better try your hand at something 
else than sewing.” 

I went into the street. It was a bright January day; the sunlight 
compensated its want of warmth by additional brightness. Its beams 
played upon handsome equipages, upon well-dressed ladies, upon 
laughing children—upon me, the hopeless, the wretched, the aban- 
doned. I grew suddenly faint. I had tasted no food for breakfast, 
for I was now miserably poor. My means were almost exhausted, and 
the little that yet remained I hugged desperately, for it was all that I 
had to pay for food and shelter for my child. My head swam; to 
prevent myself from falling I leaned against some iron railings. The 
people stared at meas they passed; some boys congregated about me 
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watching me. I felt that a crowd might shortly collect, but my 
limbs refused to move. Presently a policeman came up. 

“Come,” he said, “you must move on. D’ye want to get a crowd 
about you? The pavement mustn’t be blocked up.” 

He touched my shoulder. The degrading contact infused a tem- 
porary vitality; I left my support and crawled with difficulty home- 
wards. 











